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Commercial teachers who are interested in the 
study of advanced accounting will be interested in 
knowing that we provide extension instruction in two 
subjects — Accountancy and Income Tax Procedure. 


The course in Accountancy is devoted to an appli- 
cation of the general principles of accounting to 
problems which arise in private and public practice. 
The principles are the same whether applied to one 
business as in the case of the accountant in private 
employment, or to many businesses as in the case of 
the accountant in public practice. The accountant 
in private practice applies the principles of accounting 
to the recording of the operations of a particular 
business and to the preparation of reports designed to 
provide the management with the information needed 
to intelligently control the operations of the business. 
The accountant in public practice applies the prin- 
ciples of accounting to system building, auditing 
and the preparation of diverse reports. The course 
will be beneficial to the commercial teacher who 
wishes to qualify for greater success in either the 
classroom or in the field of public practice. 


The course in income tax procedure is recom- 
mended to teachers desiring to prepare for teaching 
this subject or to equip themselves for practice in 
the preparation of returns for individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations. 


These courses are available to teachers at cost of 
material and service. To those interested, we sug- 


gest enrollment at this time in order that the 
course may be completed during the school year. 


Cc. P. A. DEPARTMENT 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE APPROACH TO BOOKKEEPING 


by 


M. L. PEARSON, M. B. A. 


Instructor in Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Pasadena High School and Junior College 


ARTICLE II 


SUBDIVISIONS OF PROPRIETORSHIP 


I. One Proprietorship Account Unsatis- 
factory 


N OUR aartic'e last month, incomes were 
credited and costs debited directly to the 
proprietorship account. The purpose of 

using this method was to c’early demonstrate 
to the student that incomes increase and costs 
decrease proprietorship. The student was 
also shown that the balance of the Capital 
account at the beginning of a given period 
deducted from the balance of the Capital 
account at the end of the period gives the net 
increase or decrease in proprietorship. 


Reasons are now given why one proprietor- 
ship account is unsatisfactory and income and 
cost accounts introduced as subdivisions of 
proprietorship. The proprietor and others 
interested desire to know the cause of the 
increase or decrease. This information is 
necessary in order that the business may be 
successfully operated. It is difficult to secure 
this information where only one proprietor- 
ship account is kept. Furthermore, if only 
one proprietorship account is kept, it contains 
so many debit and credit entries that it 
becomes unwieldy. It is burdened with many 
detailed entries that tend to obscure the 
causes of the increase or decrease and is 
difficult to analyze. 


Hence, the proprietorship account is sub- 
divided into temporary proprietorship ac- 
counts known as income and cost accounts. 
They are temporary proprietorship accounts 
because periodically they are transferred to 
the Capital account, the permanent pro- 
prietorship account, in the form of a net 
profit or Joss. 


II. Income Accounts 


The title of each income account depends 
upon its natu.e. Income from money loaned 
by a bank or others is known as interest 
income; the income of a broker as commission 
income; of a railroad as passenger or freight 
receipts; of a garage as repairs income or 
battery service income; of a drayage firm as 
drayage income; of a business college as 
tuition; of property rented as rent income, etc. 


Since incomes increase proprietorship and 
are credited to proprietorship, they will also 
be credited to temporary proprietorship or 
income accounts and deductions from income 
will therefore be debited to income accounts. 


INCOME ACCOUNTS 








Debit for decreases Credit for increases 


III. Cost Accounts 


The title of each cost account is also deter- 
mined by its nature. The amount paid to 
employees is known as salaries, wages, or 
commissions expense; payments for the use of 
property as rent expense; for taxes paid as 
taxes; for insurance as insurance; for adver- 
tising in magazines, newspapers, etc., as ad- 
vertising. 

Since costs decrease proprietorship and are 
debited to proprietorship, they will also be 
debited to temporary proprietorship or cost 
accounts and deductions froin costs will there- 
fore be credited to cost accounts. 











COST ACCOUNTS 








Debit for increases Credit for decreases 


The following transactions are journalized, 
using income and cost accounts to record 
increases and decreases in proprietorship. The 
transactions are posted to the ledger and a 
Trial Balance taken. In order to save space 
the journal entries are omitted. 


Jan. 1 Thomas Greer invested $800.00 cash 
in the electrical service business. 

3 Purchased Furniture and Fixtures 
from the Pasadena Furniture Com- 
pany, Pasadena, California, on ac- 
count $190.00. 

6 Installed electrical wiring in the home 
of George Tubb, 90 Broadway, City, 
on account $120.00. (Credit installa- 
tion income.) 

10 Paid first installment of city taxes, 
$20.00. (Debit taxes.) 

12 Received cash $6.50 for repairing 
electrical equipment. (Credit repairs 
income.) 

16 Allowed George Tubb credit for $5.00 
for overcharge on installation of 
wiring. (This transaction decreases 
income and is therefore a debit to the 
installation income account. Tubb’s 
account is credited since it decreases 
the amount which he owes the firm.) 

20 Received $1.00 refund for overcharge 
on taxes. (This transaction decreases 
the tax cost and is therefore credited 
to the taxes account.) 

25 Paid rent for month of January $25.00. 

27 Received cash for installing wiring in 
two buildings $148.00. 

30 Paid salary of assistant electrician for 
month of January $125.00. 
































CASH (12) 
19— 19— 
Jan. 1 7 800.00) Jan. 10 7 20.00 
12 7 6.50 25 7 25.00 
20 7 1.00 31 7 125.00 
27 7 148.00 170.00 
785.50 955.50 
GEORGE TUBB 
90 Broadway Street, City — (13) 
Jan. 6 115.007 120.00 Jan. 16 7 5.00 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES (14) 
Jan. 3 7 190.00 
PASADENA FURNITURE COMPANY (16) 
Pasadena, California 
| Jan. 3 7 190.00 
THOMAS GREER, CAPITAL (18) 
| Jan. 1 7 800.00 
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INSTALLATION INCOME (17) 
Jan. 16 7 5.00} Jan. 6 7 120.00 
7 7 148.00 
263.00 268.00 
REPAIRS INCOME (17) 
| Jan. 12 7 6.50 
TAXES (20) 
Jan. 10 19.007 20.04 Jan. 20 7 1.00 
RENT EXPENSE (22) 
Jan. 25 7 25.04 
SALARIES (23) 
Jan. 31 7 125.00 
THOMAS GREER 
Trial Balance, January 31, 1928 
eee eee 785.50 
err 115.00 
14| Furniture and Fixtures... ... 190.00 
16| Pasadena Furniture Co...... 190.00 
18] Thomas Greer, Capital... ... | 800.00 
17| Installation Income......... 263.00 
17| Repairs Income............. 6.50 
ice acio kan we ek bine 19.00}' 
Sey Geet PORUMOS.... oo oe ce es ces 25.00)| 
Se nab oraN0 46:0 sew 'ewesis 125.00 
1,259.50} 1,259.50 




















IV. Fiscal Period 


Since income and cost accounts are “‘tem- 
porary” proprietorship accounts, they will 
ultimately become a part of the “‘permanent’”’ 
proprietorship accounts. The period during 
which temporary proprietorship accounts are 
kept and at the end of which they are sum- 
marized and the net profit or loss transferred 
to the Capital account is the fiscal period. 


V. Closing Entries 


The process of summarizing the income and 
cost accounts is known as closing or closing 
the ledger. The income and cost accounts are 
closed or transferred into an account called, 
“Incomes and Costs Summary.” As its name 
implies, this account summarizes or brings 
together income and cost accounts. The 
difference between the incomes and costs 
gives the net profit or loss. The closing in- 
volves the following procedure: 

1. Since income accounts have credit 
balances they are debited for the balance 
and Incomes and Costs Summary is 
credited. 

2. Since cost accounts have debit balances, 
credit the cost accounts for their balance 
and debit Incomes and Costs Summary. 

3. If the total credits to the Incomes and 
Costs Summary account exceed the total 
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debits, the result is a net profit and the 
Incomes and Costs Summary account is 
debited and the Capital account credited. 

4. If the total debits to the Incomes and 
Costs Summary account exceeds the 
total credits, the result is a net loss and 
the Incomes and Costs Summary ac- 
count is credited and the Capital account 
is debited. 

5. Since the total debits and total credits 
of the income and cost accounts are equal 


after closing, they are ruled in order that 
that they will not be added to the in- 
comes and costs for the next fiscal period. 


The Trial Balance may be used in making 
the closing entries since it gives the balance of 
the income and cost accounts. The entries 
are recorded in the journal and posted to the 
ledger. The following entries close the ledger 
of Thomas Greer, proprietor of the electrical 
service company of the previous illustration. 














(30) 
January 31 
I i a css cise cop ok, BE EM oe a Th ea 263/00 
29 I I Re IIE, 0. ovina ik eve cet nwedecase cesses ex 263/00 
To transfer the Installation Income account to the Incoimmes and 
Costs Summary account 
31 
ee Be I, Gb ci Sedu cendensaa bead bed eaeie sds ckieccaeaes dm 6/50 
29 Pe IE COURS TIED 5 wooo nc ho ccc cc pccccecssocwes 6/50 
To transfer the Repairs income account to the Incoines and Costs 
Summary account 
31 
et ee i Fe IE oo 5 ns 5 ik eh iioih wie esis cine eed eoadicee ee 19/00 
20 SE fas carie's <1 ara d:le'e les 6 (aka a is) vee w aloeaanew Wadham a eels weed 19/00 
To transfer the Taxes account to the Incomes and Costs Summary 
account 
31 
ee 125)00 
23 ERO LER seer S Sa ee ge ee ee ene 125/00 
To transfer the Salaries account to the Incomes.and Costs Summary 
account 
31 
Pe ee re eee er 25/00 
22 EEE SEE ESRI et eye aN 9 ROR Sherr esetteh aimee eee 25/00 
To transfer the Rent Expense account to the Incomes and Costs! 
Summary account 
31 
5 ee rn er ee ee 100/50 
18 po eee ee ee rere 100/50 
To transfer the net profit from Incomes and Costs Summary account| 


















































— 


to Thomas Greer Capital account 
In order to show one amount under the capital account at the be-| 
ginning of the next fiscal period, the following balancing entry is 
made: 
31 
eh mee I, ER. 5 sin. oc pine alele.a'e View Wes wR ot ame 900/50 
18 pe ee re ee 900/50 
To balance the capital account and bring forward the present capital 
under the date of Feb. 1 
\ | 
CASH (12) 
19— 19— | 
Jan.| 1 7 800.00 | Jan.| 10 | | 7 | 20.00 
12 7 6.50 25 | Ba 25.00 
20 7 1.00 31 | | 7 125.00 
27 7 143.00 170.00 
785.50 950.50 
GEORGE TUBB 
90 Broadway, City 
| | || | || 
Jan.| 6 115.00 | 7) 120.00 Jen. 16 | 7 || 5.00 
| | 
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FURNITURE AND FIXTURES (14) 
| 
Jan.| 3 | 7 | 190.00 | | 
| | \| 
PASADENA FURNITURE CO. (16) 
| | | 
| | Jan.| 3 | | 7 || 190.00 
a 
THOMAS GREER, CAPITAL (18) 
Jan.| 31 |Balance 30 |} 900.50 | Jan.| 1 7 || 800.00 
31 30 || 100.50 
900.50 
Feb.| 1 = = 
Pres. Capital 900.50 
INSTALLATION INCOME (17) 
~~ 16 7 5.50 | Jan.| 6 | 7 | 120.00 
31 |Income & Cost Summary! 30 263.00 37 | 7 | 148.00 
268.00 | | || 268.00 
REPAIRS INCOME (17) 
Jan. | 31 |Income & Cost Summary 30 6.50 | Jan. 12 7 6.50 
| 
TAXES (20) 
| | | | 
Jan.| 10 | 7 | 20.00 | Jan.| 20 7 | 1.00 
| | }  ——_ 31 |Income & Cost Summary 30 | 19.00 
| 20.00 | |— 
| | ———_ | 20.00 
RENT EXPENSE (22) 
| | | | || 
Jan.| 25 | 7 25.00 | Jan.) 31 [Income & Cost Summary|30 || 25.00 
=—— | == ————— | — 
| | ! 
SALARIES (22) 
| | | | || 
Jan.| 31 | 7 | 125.00 | Jan. 31 Insme& Cont Sumer | 125.00 
se Sane — | a —|| =: 
INCOME AND COST SUMMARY (22) 
Jan.| 31 | Taxes 30 19.00 | Jan.| 31 |Installation Inc.....|30 263.00 
31 | Rent Expense 30 25.00 31 |Repairs Income 30 6.50 
31 | Salaries 30 125.00 
31 | Net Profit 30 || 100.50 
| 269.50 | 269.50 
= —] = | = — —_—_—_—_—_ 























The details of ruling the accounts that 
balance, of entering the information in the 
explanation column, etc., are explained to the 


student and then his attention is called to the 
fact that the income accounts are credited 
and the cost accounts debited in the Incomes 
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and Costs Summary account, the same rela- 
tive position they would occupy if entered 
directly under proprietorship. If the income 


and cost accounts of the above problem were 
credited and debited respectively to the 
Capital account, it would appear as follows: 








THOMAS GREER, CAPITAL (18) 

Jan.| 10 | Taxes 20.00 | Jan.| 1 |Investment 800.00 
16 | Installation Refund 5.00 6 |Installation Inc. 120.00 

25 | Rent 25.00 12 |Repairs Income 6.50 

31 | Salaries 125.00 21 |Tax Refund 1.00 
175.00 27 |Installation Inc. 148.00 

900.50 1075.50 

















The balance of the account is $900.50, the 
to the Capital account. 


VI. Post-Closing Trial Balance 

The Post-Closing Trial Balance is the Trial 
Balance taken after the temporary proprietor- 
ship accounts are closed. This Trial Balance 
will therefore contain only the asset, liability 
and proprietorship accounts. 

The Post-Closing Trial Balance serves two 
purposes, namely: 

1. To test the accuracy of the closing 
entries. If the closing entries have been made 
properly, the ledger is still in balance because 
the difference between the income and cost 
accounts is recorded in one amount under 
proprietorship. 

2. The Post-Closing Trial Balance contains 
the accounts used in the Statement of Assets, 
Liabilities and Proprietorship. 


THOMAS GREER 
Post-Closing Trial Balance, January 31, 19— 


























amount secured when the profit was transferred 


The assets and the liabilities in this Trial 
Balance are identical with those in the first 
Trial Balance, while the investment account 
has increased by the amount of the net profit 
and the income and cost accounts do not 
appear. 


The student readily grasps the fact that 
the object in making the closing entries is 
to summarize the income and cost accounts 
and to transfer the net profit or loss to a 
permanent proprietorship account. Under- 
standing the purpose of making the closing 
entries, it is easy to master the method. 


The closing entries immediately follow the 
introduction of temporary proprietorship or 
income and cost accounts. They precede the 
financial statements which will be discussed in 
the next issue of ‘““The Balance Sheet.” They 











CS ee may be introduced within a few days after the 
13| George Tubb............... 115/00 recording of business transactions in the 
14| Furniture and Fixtures......... 190/00 ledger and journal has been introduced and 


190 


900 
|1090 = ae 
| 


ms the students will easily grasp and thoroughly 


16} Pasadena Furniture Co... . | 
understand them. 


18] Thomas Greer, Present Capital.. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 
BY 


ROWSE AND FISH 


This text deals with the principles of advertising in a concrete 
manner. It gives instructions in analyzing selling points, writing head- 
lines and paid material, and in methods of typographical displays. It is 
especially well suited for the student who plans to become an owner or 
manager of a small business, as well as for those who plan to become 
salesmen. It is generally conceded that no business institution or salesman 
would progress very far without some knowledge of the principles of adver- 
tising. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago New York Cincinnati San Francisco 
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SHALL WE TRAIN FOR MANAGERIAL POSITIONS? 
by 


ALFRED L. LOMAX 
School of Business Administration 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


HAT is 

manage- 

ment? 
What is the general 
acceptance of this 
much-used term? 
The business man 
interprets it as some- 
thing which is as- 
sociated with profit- 
making; the teacher, 
with a new move- 
ment in industry as 
opposed to vocation- 
alism; and the 
public, always ready 
for something new, 
centers its attention 
upon a high-salaried 
individual holding down a well-paid job. Of 
late years engineers have become more and 
more accustomed to using it because of their 
close association with industrial layouts for 
manufacturing plants. They are interested 
in it from a cost standpoint. Many of these, 
in times past, were so-called “efficiency” 
engineers, who, following in the wake of 
F. W. Taylor, supposedly were using the 
latter’s scientific management. Contem- 
poraneously with this group came the schools 
of business in most of the large universities 
and colleges of the country. 





Perhaps not one person in ten can ade- 
quately define “management.’”’ They have 
a vague idea about it; they speak of managers 
and recognize that responsibility attaches 
itself to one invested with a managerial 
position, but there is a lack of assurance as 
to the real meaning of the term. It is bandied 
around in academic circles with considerable 
indefiniteness. Business men likewise use it 
with small regard for its real concept. The 
following is offered as a possible definition: 


Management is the invisible force 
which attempts to control and co- 
ordinate the elements of production 
and distribution utilized by society 
in its want-gratifying operations. 


Oliver Sheldon, in his masterly work 
“The Philosophy of Management,” says: 


Management is the art of directing 
human activities. 


Obviously this is so. Man must satisfy 
his wants or perish from the face of the earth. 
Satisfaction is obtained from the earth’s 
abundance, from natural resources. Re- 
sources in order to be useful, must be worked 
by human ingenuity, and in an economic 
organization as complex as ours wherein there 
is little if any self-sufficiency, these activities 
must be controlled. This directing force is 
management. The essence of management 
then, is the direction of human activities 
along those lines which will enable society 
to gratify its desires in the quickest manner 
possible and at the lowest cost. Manage- 
ment is, therefore, not a cause of human 
activity, primarily, but an effort. In a highly 
organized, cooperative society like the one 
in which we live, the desire to exert greater 
control or direction over the forces which 
enable us to satisfy wants, is a natural 
consequence. Desires must originate men- 
tally; these must be satisfied. Management 
is the power which directs this satisfaction. 
Management is a product of the mind; it 
is an intellectual force. The union of the 
forces of production, that is, land, labor and 
savings, create this directive power which is 
called management. A study of management, 
therefore, is a study of the forces from which 
it springs; of the interrelationships found in 
the present industrial order. 


Two aspects pertaining to the subject 
become apparent: 


1. The training of individuals in a given 
plant to meet business problems of that 
plant. 

2. The training of individuals by educa- 
tional institutions to recognize and 
appreciate both the private and the 
social point of view of business. 


The first stresses profits; the second one, 
in addition to recognizing the necessity for a 
definite goal for business, also notes the need 
for a social viewpoint. Business exists today 
not solely for wealth, but for well-being, and 
the fact that corporations are today claiming 
graduates of collegiate business schools, 
substantiates the soundness of the social 


*Extract from an address before the Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 


Portland. 
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point of view. Paralleling the recognition 
of management by business has been the 
emphasis placed by business men upon train- 
ing for management. 

In the previous analysis, it has been im- 
plied that leaders developed froin society and 
were called managers. These, through an 
organization called a business unit, set out 
to serve themselves and society. They set 
up a goal toward which to strive. The at- 
tainment of this goal was through the mech- 
anism of organization directed by policies. 
These policies are the result of managerial 
analysis. Management is intellectual. 

Since the broad, general aspects of manage- 
ment have been presented, it must be plain 
that if instruction is attempted in that field, 
intellectual capacity is the first requirement 
of both teacher and student. The teacher 
must have a full realization of the concept; 
and the student, since he is to participate in 
business activities, must likewise have high 
mental capacity. The direction of policies 
in a business enterprise calls for the highest 
type of thinking; it must be responsible 
thinking, since business deals with internal 
relationships as well as social. 

Although a business is organized and con- 
trolled by policies set up by management, 
the insufficiency of being merely organized 
with no formal records must be apparent 
to all. The keenest mind cannot retain a 
complete train of business actions. There 
must be media available to enable manage- 
ment to obtain a more complete picture of 
any given situation; to assist in maintaining 
policies; to aid in analyzing the countless 
situations which arise. Records are indispens- 
able. Collectively, they might be called 
operating procedures. The three: 

Establishment of policies 

Setting up an organization as a policy 

vehicle 

Operation procedures, accounting records 

which measure the results of manage- 
ment, are called the fundamental ele- 
ments of administration. Every business 
is built around them. Management, 
therefore, finds expression through them. 

With a definition of management cared for, 
the next step is to investigate those who are 
concerned with it. These are the business 
men whose dependence upon proper control 
media compels them to give serious thought 
to the subject; the higher institutions of 
learning with their schools of business ad- 
ministration; the university student; and 
the secondary schools. The first three have 
an equity in this study; whether the second- 
ary schools have or have not, remains to be 
determined. ; 

Business has not readily accepted manage- 
ment. One would think the business man 
would have gladly welcomed the scientific 
approach to his problems. As a matter of 
fact, while the business world now recognizes 
the value of management principles, there 
are many, many establishments, both in- 
dustrial and commercial, where little, if any, 


attempt is made to conduct their operations 
by any but the commonest rule of thumb 
methods. These are, however, disappearing. 
The old captains of industry, depending upon 
bountiful raw material supplies and a cor- 
responding amount of native shrewdness, 
were able to forge ahead by sheer personality 
and strength of character. No implication 
is meant regarding present day industrial 
leaders. They are the equal, and in most 
cases the superior of the old type, because 
they have actually knowledge of what they 
are doing, carefully planned with all the detail 
costs spread before them. The story goes 
that one of the early iron masters and builders 
of machinery in Philadelphia was asked to 
construct a complicated piece of machinery 
in the late 70’s. In those days machine 
shops had no concrete floors, but by years 
of use, the dirt became packed to almost the 
same hardness. The customer stated what 
he wanted; that was sufficient. Taking a 
piece of iron splinter lying nearby, the owner 
called his chief mechanic, and sketching the 
plan of the machine on the hard dirt floor, 
told him to “‘make ’er up.”’ While that may 
have been an exceptional case, it illustrates 
the point. Business has progressed from mere 
guess work to actual knowledge carefully 
recorded and planned ahead. Taylor did 
much to upset guess work and institute 
science. The business man is greatly in- 
debted to the collegiate schools of business 
and the engineering schools, for the progress 
made in the study of problems which the 
manager has had little time to work out him- 
self. Greater cooperation is noticeable be- 
tween the academic, technical side, and the 
actual business world. Both parties are 
coming more and more to appreciate that 
one is the complement of the other. 


As business enterprise has assumed large 
scale proportions, a demand has sprung up 
for competent leaders. At first they were 
obtained from the ranks of business by 
logical procession through the various de- 
partments. Today, while the same system 
of promotion is carried out there is also a 
noticeable tendency to place college trained 
young men at the bottom of the ladder, and, 
by special short courses, and prearranged 
rapid promotion, give them junior executive 
positions. The mental capacity of these 
erstwhile students, carrying the habit of 
study into their business careers, insures 
business houses that their problems will be 
given the best thought. Acceptance of 
responsibility comes easily and naturally. 

At first collegiate business courses were 
laughed at. They were largely vocational, 
constituting typing, shorthand and book- 
keeping. The latter was usually dignified 
with the name of accounting. They perhaps 
deserved the name of glorified business 
colleges. Gradually courses in salesmanship, 
banking and insurance were added, with 
emphasis placed on the vocational side. 
“How” to sell; “how” to run a bank; and 
“how” life insurance could be sold, was the 
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key thought. Students flocked to these 
courses, particularly the night classes. It 
was the open sesame to bigger positions and 
higher salaries. Many, naturally achieved 
the desired goal. 


Demands for university trained men con- 
tinued to increase. Business leaders rec- 
ognized the value of a planned course for 
their employees. Gradually the vocational 
type of course was displaced by the “‘manage- 
ment” type; that is, under the pressure of 
constant study by executives in cooperation 
with the faculties of the business departments, 
the “how” was displaced by the “why” and 
“what.” Reason for doing things was de- 
manded. Men were wanted who could think. 
They were scarce; the vocational kind were 
plentiful. Faculties wrote books to fill the 
demand for teaching material; courses 
assumed a more formal aspect. Today 
collegiate business training has become a part 
of the business structure. Long years of 
apprenticeship have been partially eliminated. 
= student profits by the experiences of 
others. 


With the demand by business houses for 
thinkers, the content of the courses has 
changed, and the type of text book likewise 
undergone some revision. Today much of 
the material in a given business course is 
actual problems. These enable the student 
to obtain a grasp of principles as well as a 
general knowledge of any field. He sees it 
from the manager’s viewpoint. What is 
accomplished under this system is not only 
a grasp of principles, but the construction 
of a technique in solving problems. The 
student is thus enabled, when he is finally 
in business, to meet the problems therein 
without fear. Such instruction builds self 
confidence. Management is _ intellectual 
capacity. 


The curricula of the business departments 
is becoming more standardized. There is 
greater correlation. No longer does a student 
choose a course. He takes the required 
work in the school which gives a related 
picture of all the business fields. He makes 
this acquaintance through problems. In his 
fourth year he may use practically his full 
forty-five term hours in work in any special 
field he may choose. Many take a fifth year, 
and thus are enabled to spend two full years 
in some special line of study. These men 
upon graduation usually are given positions 
where they can learn the full scope of the 
policies of an organization. “Assistant to 
the president” is a common title which they 
have. Promotion usually is rapid. The 
training in fundamental laws, technique of 
systems, policy studies, etc., has enabled the 
young business executive to be prepared for 
the “intensive development in the art of 
securing and maintaining orderly and effective 
operation” of his business. Since an ex- 


ecutive’s responsibility lies in the province 
of making decisions, a full knowledge of the 


fields of marketing, production, 
personnel and records is necessary. 


Not always, however, has the business 
student been given the best of instruction. 
Until recently there has been a dearth of 
competent teachers and it may be said that 
not all faculty members today are by any 
means competent. The turnover is too high. 
Some of these instructors have come from 
the ranks of business, attracted by the so- 
called easy life of the teacher; others are 
graduates of the collegiate schools of business 
without any business experience. There are 
thus the two extremes; teachers without 
teaching experience but with a host of busi- 
ness knowledge, and teachers without busi- 
ness training but with a broad appreciation 
of the business field as a whole. The ideal 
lies somewhere between, probably in the 
university trained man who has an ear and 
eye for research, and can recognize a business 
problem when he sees one. The advantage 
which the college trained man has over the 
one from the business world lies in breadth 
of viewpoint, His social point of view is well 
developed, due to his training in economics 
and other cultural subjects. The business 
trained man lacks these attributes and is 
inclined to stress the “practical,’’ whatever 
that may mean. 


The university student likewise is interested 
in the problem of management study. There 
are two types, generally speaking: 

The vocational—interested in getting all 

he can in as short a time as possible. 

The managerial—has definitely picked 
business as a profession and intends to 
spend his full four years in preparation. 

The first type is desirous of being a college 
man; whether or not he graduates is not so 
important. He wants to have university 
associates in business, but he also is desirous 
of getting “information” so that he can 
capitalize it. He may be just as bright an 
individual as the management type, and may 
in the long run reach a responsible position, 
but this point of view and his attitude is 
different. 

The second type is decidedly a higher type 
of student. He hopes to achieve a managerial 
position. He studies with the same avidity 
that any other student taking a professional 
curricula would. The school which produces 
such an individual has every reason to believe 
he will bring credit to himself and reputation 
to his alma mater. 

Without doubt, management has taken the 
popular fancy. Business education logically 
tends toward management training. This is 
particularly noticeable in the teaching of 
accounting. The up-to-date collegiate school 
of business is looking askance at the stereo- 
typed accounting course with its immediate 
introduction of debit and credit, ledger, 
journal and cash book; instead, the student 
is given an economic set-up which shows the 
composition of business activity interpreted 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF COMMERCIAL LAW 


by 


DWIGHT A. POMEROY, PH. B., J. D. 
University of Chicago 


ANY teach- 
ers and stu- 
dents think 

of Commercial Law 
in terms of its voca- 
tional values. Some 
of them purposely 
classify it as a subject 
without other educa- 
tional values. There 
are possibly many 
reasons for the de- 
velopment of this 
idea, but primarily 
it is because the 
subject usually ap- 
pears in a curriculum 
designed to prepare 
students for business 
or some profession. 
This impression, regardless of its source, 
is inaccurate. In the first place, there is 
probably no subject which possesses only 
vocational values. It is possible to find in 
the most technical subject other benefits 
which are in every sense educational. In 
other words, there is nothing as a general 
rule in a particular subject itself which makes 
it vocational. By way of illustration, let us 
consider a course in chemistry. The metal- 
lurgist may deem the subject to be purely 
vocational, for he uses or will use in his oc- 
cupation the inforrnation or technique which 
is contained in that course. On the other 
hand, another student may take the same 
course at the same time for its other values, 
such as an appreciation of the phenomena 
found in that branch of the physical sciences, 
or for an appreciation of the technique of the 
chemical engineer. 

A thoughtful examination of the subject of 
Commercial Law discloses that it has in ad- 
dition to the values commonly considered as 
vocational, many others which are perhaps 
more important to the student, because they 
are in many instances more lasting. The 
purpose of this article is to set forth beiefly 
some of them, which may be made available 
to the student when the method of presenta- 
tion is pointed toward these objectives. 


For the purpose of discussion, the values 
of Commercial Law may be classified (1) as 
vocational, (2) as cultural, and (3) as dis- 
ciplinary. No attempt is made to justify 
the placing of the various features under 
particular headings, other than to state that 
in each case, the material is an illustration 
of the possibility of attaining one of the 
objectives already enumerated. As indicated 


previously, it is a matter of point of view 
whether the material should be listed under 
one or the other headings, and is not a matter 
of content. Therefore it is quite likely that 
subject matter which is discussed under one 
heading may properly be placed under an- 
other, or, indeed, under all of them. 


(1) VOCATIONAL VALUES 


What are the values in Commercial Law 
which lead many persons to think of the 
subject as purely vocational? In other words, 
what are the features of the subject which 
may be distinctly recognized as vocational? 
To answer either question, it is first desirable 
to determine what is meant by the term, 
vocational values. In the present discus- 
sion the term is accepted as indicating such 
features as may be utilized to a large extent 
in some occupation. This obviously excludes 
minor values, such as the information found 
in every subject, which may be applied to 
some extent in some business or profession. 
Under this assumption, it is clear that the 
subject possesses two values which can 
properly be called practical or vocational. 

In the first place, there is the informational 
content of the course: the principles of law 
which the student presumably masters. 
Inasmuch as these rules of social conduct 
are extremely important to the man in busi- 
ness, since the knowledge of these rules can 
be used to guide his actions, there can be 
little doubt as to the vocational aspect of this 
information. Any course which gives knowl- 
edge which can be employed to govern 
personal actions or the formation of business 
policies, is certainly to that extent vocational. 
By way of illustration, John Brown learns 
the principle of law that the authority of an 
agent must be derived from the principal. 
Later in his business experience, John Brown 
may utilize this knowledge by requiring every 
person who purports to be acting as agent 
of another, to produce evidence emanating 
from the principal, giving him the right to 
exercise certain powers, and giving him evi- 
dence of the extent of his authority. 

There is another vocational aspect of the 
subject which is frequently overlooked, 
although it is as important as the knowledge 
of rules of law. This is the awareness which 
the student gains of situations likely to in- 
volve legal difficulties, or to have a direct 
bearing upon his rights. In other words, the 
student learns to know when he needs to seek 
advice of men skilled in law. The avowed 
purpose of most books on Commercial Law 
is stated togbe an attempt to bring to the 
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student’s attention the many possible situa- 
tions which he may encounter and their 
dangers which he should recognize. This 
awareness will be retained by the student 
long after the specific rules of law have been 
forgotten, or have been made obsolete by 
legislation. By way of illustration, Edward 
White is negotiating for the purchase of a 
store. He is induced by an offer on the part 
of the seller to sign an agreement not to re- 
enter the same kind of business within the 
radius of forty miles during a period of fifty 
years. White once learned the specific 
principles of law which govern transactions 
of this nature, but has possibly forgotten 
them. He does recall, however, that con- 
tracts of this kind are often declared illegal 
and unenforcible on grounds of restraint of 
trade. He is therefore, prompted to seek 
competent counsel before proceeding to 
consummate the arrangement. 


(2) CULTURAL VALUES 


Let us consider the cultural values of Com- 
mercial Law. For this purpose it is assumed 
that values in the study of any subject are 
cultural, if they give to the student a view 
of life, so as to enable him to appreciate 
more fully its social and physical relation- 
ships. 

It should be remembered that the values 
classed as vocational can in many instances 
be classed as cultural; and that whether they 
are considered as one or the other depends 
largely upon the point of view of the student 
or the method of presentation. By way of 
illustration, let us examine the subject of 
Colors, an elementary course in Art. We 
find that it may be classed as vocational or 
cultural. One student is pursuing the subject 
merely for an appreciation of art, while an- 
other is in the same course for the purpose 
of acquiring information to be used in a 
business, such as interior decorating, window 
trimming, or advertising. With this in mind, 
certain features of the subject of Commercial 
Law should now be considered in relation to 
their cultural aspects. 


An Appreciation of the Economic Order 


One feature of the study of Commercial 
Law is that it gives to the student a better 
understanding of our highly complicated 
social structures. Our present economic order 
is a vast cooperative scheme, which is more 
clearly conceived and comprehended by 
means of the study of certain topics commonly 
found in the field of commercial law. 

The Law of Contracts is especially valuable 
to the student for its portrayal of the organi- 
zation and working of the modern economic 
society. This society is engaged in the pro- 
duction and exchange of those things which 
are deemed worth while. It is a cooperative 
scheme originating in private initiative, and 
developed under voluntary agreements. In 
a sense, therefore, the basis of our economic 
society is contract. 

Furthermore, how long, if at all, could 


our present scheme of cooperative exchange 
function, in the absence of appropriate 
methods for making binding arrangements 
for the future conduct of others? The con- 
tinuous production by one group frequently 
depends upon the promises of several other 
groups, and it is only upon the reliance of 
such promises that modern business activities 
can be carried out. By way of illustration, 
Henry Wright requests Wilbur Jones to make 
tables for him. Jones assents, after ascer- 
taining that George Williams will furnish 
him sufficient materials. In this simple 
situation, Jones agrees to make the tables, 
relying upon the promise of Williams to 
provide wood and other necessary materials; 
and carries out his part of the agreement, 
relying upon the promise of Wright to accept 
and pay for the articles when furnished. It 
is obviously desirable that there should be 
some device for securing the fulfillment of 
these promises. It is absolutely necessary, 
if one expands the simple transaction just 
given, into the complicated processes of the 
modern business world. The Law of Con- 
tracts developed for this purpose; and the 
study of the method employed to secure the 
present and future conduct of others, assists 
the student in acquiring an understanding 
and appreciation of the organization and 
workings of our economic society in a way 
that can scarcely be surpassed. 

The Law of Agency gives the student an- 
other aspect of the economic order, par- 
ticularly in respect to business associations. 
It is only because persons may indefinitely 
extend their personalities, thus multiplying 
their activities, that the organization, func- 
tions, and workings of modern economic 
society are possible. The various organiza- 
tion devices, such as corporations, partner- 
ships, and joint-stock companies, can properly 
be understood only in terms of agency, a 
device which allows one person to act for 
and in the place of another. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go further in 
order to indicate how the study of Commercial 
Law tends to develop a better understanding 
and appreciation of the economic order, yet 
the Law of Property should at least be men 
tioned in this connection. Whether right- 
fully or wrongfully, private ownership in 
property does exist. The recognition of 
ownership in private stimulates and increases 
business activities, the rights incidental to 
ownership being the remuneration for partic- 
ipation therein. Furthermore, it is private 
ownership in property with which we deal 
in a cooperative exchange society. The 
student by obtaining some fundamental 
concepts in regard to private property is able 
more fully to appreciate it as an institution 
in our present society. 


An Appreciation of Government 
It is difficult to get an understanding of 
the law of the land, as found in the Con- 
stitution, as announced by the courts, or as 
enacted by the legislature, and an under- 
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standing of the judicial system set up for law 
enforcement, without acquiring a better 
appreciation of government. By such a 
study one gains a clearer conception of what 
the government is and its purpose, and 
secures a better idea as to the function of 
the law and its relation to the state. 


Constitutional law is generally defined as 
the fundamental law of the nation. The 
limitations and personal guarantees contained 
in that document can only be explained by 
showing the nature of constitutional govern- 
ment which our forefathers adopted. The 
reason for the adoption of a written Con- 
stitution, which is a departure from the 
English scheme of government, discloses the 
great democratic doctrine—the power to 
govern is derived from the people, and by 
their consent. 

The principles of law announced by the 
courts are in many instances properly under- 
stood only in light of their dramatic back- 
ground. This is true, for instance, in many 
of the doctrines handed down by Chief 
Justice Marshall which reflect the great 
struggle for a strong national government 
as opposed to a decentralized government. 

It is in legislative enactments that one 
observes the practical application of the 
theory that a government is created to bring 
about the things which the people deem worth 
while. In the study of statutory law the 
student must always examine the enact- 
ments in view of the purpose which prompts 
such legislation. There is behind each 
statute, as a rule, a situation which demands 
some readjustment on the part of a few or 
many. Each of these situations forms a 
picture from which the human values cannot 
be erased or ignored. Consider the modern 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts as an illus- 
tration. Behind these statutes is a history, 
real and vivid, which not only shows im- 
portant economic changes, but also reveals 
the development of the thought of a people 
and their efforts to effect changes compatible 
with their ideas of justice. 

A study of the judicial system directs the 
students attention to the fact that it is 
merely an agency of the people. The group 
wishes peace and order, and deinands that 
controversies be settled with justice to all 
concerned. Courts are accordingly estab- 
lished as means toward that end. Examining 
the rules of law from their enactment to their 
enforcement, the executives, judges, and 
legislators are viewed in their true light as 
being servants of the people, attempting to 
accomplish that which the people desire. 

In discovering that government is, after 
all, only an institution created by the people 
for the purpose of making possible the living 
and working together of large groups, the 
student readily discerns that some form of 
social control is required. The conflicting 
interests of the various members of society, 
and the many controversies arising out of 
these conflicts, are situations which are likely 
to impair the smoothness of social processes. 





It is evident that some restraint must be 
placed upon individual conduct for the good 
of the whole. Having discovered that re- 
straints on individual activities are necessary, 
the student now recognizes and appreciates 
the law as one form of social control. 


In the discussion centering around the 
effectiveness of a particular law, or the 
efficiency of its enforcement, the student may 
well learn that he and other members of 
society are responsible for the law of the 
land. The Constitution was created and can 
be changed by the people. The judges and 
legislators are typically elected by the people, 
and they can be controlled at the polls. 
After a thorough discussion of any law 
involving a debatable social policy, it will 
hardly be necessary to point out that the 
people usually have as good laws and as good 
government as the majority of the people, 
at least, deserve. 


An Appreciation of Social Conduct 

The study of Commercial Law gives a 
student a basis upon which he can more 
easily adjust and readjust himself to his 
social environment. He looks from another 
angle upon the group as a whole, and seeks 
to determine his place within it. Commercial 
Law deals in the main with situations which 
involve conflicting interests. It may be an 
instance in which the rights of the group 
oppose the rights of one or more members, or 
a case in which the dispute is between some 
of the members only. Each case, however, 
demands thoughtful consideration as to the 
relative rights of the parties involved, in 
order that a conclusion may be reached which 
will be most beneficial to society. 

In the Law of Torts a controversy, let us 
say, involves an injury to the security of 
one’s person, and to the security of one’s 
property. Logan, without permission, goes 
upon the premises of Kerr, and is injured 
while attempting to operate some machine 
which he finds there. These are some of the 
possible questions relating to this situation. 
Did Logan commit a wrong in entering upon 
the property of Kerr without his permission? 
Is Kerr liable for the damages sustained by 
Logan? Should Kerr have placed a sign on 
the machine to indicate that this machine 
is dangerous? - Does the age or experience of 
the trespasser affect the rights of the parties? 
These questions call for some reaction on the 
part of the student as to appropriate stand- 
ards of conduct. They require his judge- 
ment as to what conduct, in his opinion, one 
member of society owes to another. 

Another illustration may be taken from the 
Law of Business Crimes. Lane, without the 
consent of the owner,’ takes a horse which 
belongs to Cowan, and sells it to Green. 
These questions more or less naturally arise 
in connection with this situation. Is the 
conduct of Lane wrongful? Does it injure 
individual members of society? Are the rights 
of the group in any manner affected? Should 
the fact, that Lane honestly believes that 
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the horse belongs to him, be considered in 
solving the controversy? If Lane intended 
wrongfully to appropriate the property to 
his own uses, should society punish him? 
Is Cowan justified in forcibly retaking the 
horse? Assuming your answer is affirmative, 
would it be the same, if it is necessary to 
injure Lane or Green in order to recover the 
horse? A situation of this kind involves the 
question not only of the conduct of members 
among themselves, but also of conduct be- 
tween them and the group as a whole. 


These situations suggested by the rules of 
law studied, or the problems presented, lead 
the student to consider seriously his conduct 
in relation to others and to society. He must 
weigh what he considers to be his rights 
against the rights of others. It cannot be 
expected that the reactions of the students 
will be the same, especially in close cases. 
In many instances, due to their training and 
environment, their views will be widely 
divergent. A spirited discussion of these 
questions will often bring about readjust- 
ments of ill conceived ideas; and will in any 
event stimulate thought toward proper 
standards of social conduct. 


The benefit of this training is receiving 
recognition in other fields. An interesting 
experiment in this connection is being made 
under the direction of Professor Ernest Horn 
of the University of Iowa, in the teaching 
of Ethics to young students. Under this 
scheme, the leader presents the simple facts 
of a controversy, which has been decided by 
the courts, with the view of provoking dis- 
cussion in respect to the proper conduct of 
the parties in the particular situation. The 
controversies, from which the facts are taken, 
are carefully selected from those which 
commonly and frequently arise in the typical 
community. So far the results of this method 
of instruction have been very satisfactory. 


(3) DISCIPLINARY VALUES 


The study of Commercial Law, clearly 
enough, is an effective mental discipline. 
By this is meant that the student develops 
a technique and skill which he can advan- 
tageously use not only in other courses but 
in his daily life. 

It should be borne in mind that the training 
classed as disciplinary is used merely as an 
illustration, for in many instances the same 
training may be treated as vocational or 
cultural. Let us consider the subject of 
mathematics which enjoys a high reputation 
as a discipline. While a course in that field 
undoubtedly stimulates and develops the 
power of clear reasoning, the course may 
nevertheless be classed as cultural or voca- 
tional. It would be vocational to the engineer 
taking the course, because he can and intends 
to use the knowledge of mathematics in his 
profession. To another student, however, 
the same course may be pursued merely for 
the purpose of developing an appreciation of 
the technique of the exact sciences. 





Distinguishing Issues 

One of the greatest advantages in legal 
study is the development of the ability to 
separate and distinguish issues. This ability 
results from the use of cases in which the 
student is given facts which demand an 
analysis before a decision can be made. These 
facts are usually familiar enough to the 
student, but for the first time he is compelled 
to analyze them, separating the essential from 
the unessential, until finally he has before 
him the precise issue involved in the con- 
troversy. 


Students at the outset are frequently 
confused, placing undue emphasis upon facts 
which are clearly nonessential. Some stu- 
dents never overcome this difficulty. A large 
majority, however, slowly but surely develop 
the capacity to discriminate which is often 
more valuable to them than the specific rules 
of law which they learn. The skill in separat- 
ing a mass of data in such a way as clearly 
to set forth the issue involved, can be utilized 
in practically every field of study or endeavor. 
The business man, for example, is constantly 
confronted with situations which apparently 
are insolubly complicated, but which after 
careful thinking result in clean cut issues. 


Closely allied to the ability to formulate 
issues with precision, is the ability to confine 
the attention to the issues when once dis- 
closed. It is one thing to think out a situation 
until properly conceived, and quite another 
to keep that idea clearly in mind during a 
discussion or the process of discovering the 
answer to the problem. It is so easy to allow 
irrelevant material to divert one’s thought 
and to influence one’s decision. In the ap- 
plication of legal principles to a given set of 
facts, it is indispensable that the student keep 
the issues clearly in mind. This practice in 
the study of cases develops the ability on the 
part of the student to do sustained and 
precise thinking. This capacity, like the 
capacity to develop issues, can be employed 
advantageously in the application of business 
principles to changing conditions. 


Develops Accurate Reasoning 


To arrive at a correct solution of a legal 
problem, the student must do more than sift 
the essential from the unessential facts, and 
then confine his attention to the issue. After 
the issues have been set forth, the student 
must, after comparing and weighing them, 
draw a conclusion. He must continue to 
think clearly or his solution is likely to be 
erroneous. In other words, he may by faulty 
logic airive at the wrong conclusion. 

One of the important values of the study 
of law is the mental training involved. For 
training in logical thinking the study of law 
has scarcely an equal. In arriving at the 
proper solution of a problem or controversy, 
the student is frequently compelled to use 
processes of reasoning which develop the 
ability to do effective thinking. 

It is in the use of case problems that the 
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student can most effectively develop these 


reasoning processes. By way of illustration, 
let us consider a case involving a contract 
by an infant for certain goods. Moore, an 
infant, purchases a suit of clothes from Davis. 
The latter sues the minor for the purchase 
price. What decision? Assuming the student 
has learned the principle of law that an infant 
is liable for the reasonable value of necessaries 
actually supplied to him, he starts with that 
rule as a major premise. He then asks him- 
self whether the goods are really suitable to 
the infant’s station in life, and whether the 
infant is already supplied with sufficient 
clothing. Finding that clothes are suitable 
and are needed, they are classed as necessaries. 
The student, now having his minor premise, 
draws the conclusion that Moore, the infant, 
is liable to Davis for the value of the goods. 

The student uses another form of reasoning 
mainly in testing rules that have previously 
been formulated. This is particularly true 
when the study of law is by means of text 
books. Let us consider a statement which 
one frequently encounters: An infant is 
liable on his contracts for necessaries. Now 
let us consider some cases in which the subject 
matter of the contracts are necessaries. The 
grocer sells and delivers food to the minor. 
The clothier extends credit to the minor for a 
hat and overcoat. In each case the court 
holds the infant liable for the value of the 
goods. Now let us consider a case in which 
the minor engages a room for ten weeks, 
but moves out at the end of two weeks. The 
landlord sues the infant for the rent for the 
remaining eight weeks. In such a case, the 
court holds that the infant is not liable. 
Assuming the room to be a necessary, this 
decision seems strange, for, in view of the 
rule previously stated, the minor should be 
liable. Where is the fallacy? The student 
compares the cases relating to food and 
clothing with this one, and finds that in the 
cases where the infant was held liable, the 
goods had been actually supplied. He there- 
fore arrives at the conclusion that the rule 
with which we started should read: An 
infant is liable on his contracts for necessaries 
when actually supplied. By the same 
method the student can be led to discover 
that the minor is not actually liable on the 
contract, but only for the reasonable value 
of the goods supplied. 


Correlating Work 


Finally, the development of the capacity 
to correlate information, is one of the most 
important values of the study of law. This 
is particularly true when the subject is taught 
entirely by cases. To some extent, however, 
when the subject is presented by means of a 
text, the student is compelled to take stock 
of the various rules which he has learned, 
and formulate thetn so as to make a workable 
guide. The principles which he gathers from 
the case problems or which are presented by 
the instructor must be properly placed in his 
outline. Furthermore, the rules which he 











learns in the Law of Contracts must be ad- 
justed and viewed in their relation to the 
principles which he learns in the Law of Real 
Property. This training is especially valuable 
to the student. One often finds persons in 
every field who are able by great patience 
and dilligence to collect large masses of facts, 
but lack the capacity to assimilate and 
interpret thern. They do not have the ability 
to arrange and classify the information so 
that it will tell a story. It is only when data 
is formed into a picture which accurately 
interprets the existing situation that the 
information is useful. 

In conclusion, the proposition that the 
subject of Commercial Law possesses edu- 
cational values other than those commonly 
termed vocational, cannot be over empha- 
sized. The subject offers a splendid op- 
portunity for a presentation which tends 
toward the achievement of three objectives, 
vocational, cultural, and disciplinary. There 
is not only the opportunity, but also a re- 
sponsibility, on the part of the instructor to 
strive for the attainment of these ends. They 
give to the student an adjustment to society, 
a better understanding of the social structures, 
an appreciation of his personal responsibility 
to the state and to his fellow members, and a 
capacity to live a greater and more useful 
life. 








SHALL WE TRAIN FOR MANAGERIAL 
POSITIONS? 


(Continued from page 40) 


through the business unit. Then follows 
several weeks of intensive drill in interpreta- 
tion of the two principal management records, 
namely, the Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Statement. The student becomes 
familiar with the construction, use, and form 
of these two record types. In each case 
problems are given, and thinking is stressed 
instead of routine mechanical operations. 
He must know WHY all the time. Every- 
thing is done with the idea of soliciting an 
interpretive answer. At the end of twelve 
weeks, the student can make up any of the 
various schedules, interpret comparative 
Balance Sheets, comparative Profit and Loss 
Statements, understand a percentage set-up 
of the two, ascertain cash receipts and dis- 
bursements, compute insurance used during 
the year, etc. In every case he must know 
the reason. This is the newer method in 
teaching the manager’s use of records. It is 
readily seen that bookkeeping and accounting 
are divorced. ‘“‘The successful man of the 
future, more than ever, must know the reason 
for the things which he and his associates 
do.” In a sense, he must be a business 
engineer with a scientific business training. 
The day of guesswork is past. It has been 
stated that business is in a transitional stage; 
if this is so, how much more so is business 
education, 
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KANSAS STATE COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The first annual meeting of the Kansas 
State Commercial Teachers’ Association will 
be held in Topeka, Thursday and Friday, 
November 8 and 9, 1928. C. E. Birch, head 
of the Commercial Department at Lawrence, 
Kansas, is the Chairman. The program 
follows: 


“Progress in Commercial Education’”— 
the Chairman 


‘What a Merchant Expects of a Book- 
keeper”—C. L. E. Edwards, The Crosby 
Bros. Co., Topeka 


‘‘What Secondary Training Best Prepares 
for the Study of Accounting’”—Prof. Verne 
Simons, University of Kansas 


“The Opportunity for the Bookkeeping 
Teacher in the Business Community”—Prof. 
F. H. Elwell, University of Wisconsin. 


“Survey of Typewriting and Shorthand’’— 
Adelaide, Kauzer, Kansas State Teachers 
College 


“Recent Developments in Teaching Short- 
hand and Secretarial Subjects’””—Helen Evans, 
Gregg School, Chicago 

“Conducting a High School Stenographic 
Bureau”—Marie Hay, Liberty Memorial 
High School, Lawrence 


“Stenography and Typing as a Career’”— 
Charles L, Mitchell, Crane & Co., Topeka 


KK 


W. B. Knokey, formerly Principal at 
Foster High School, Route No. 9, Seattle, 
Washington, has accepted a position as Vice- 
Principal and head of the Commercial De- 
partment at Tulare Union High School, 
Tulare, California. 
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* CURRENT NEWS * * #* * 


Monica Bambrick, who formerly taught 
in the High School at 
Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania, is teaching the 
commercial subjects in 
the High School at 
Ansonia, Connecticut, 
this year. 


RK 





Alex Mendosa, who has had charge of the 
commercial work during the past year at the 
High School, Mariposa, California, has 
accepted a position as commercial teacher in 
the High School at Chico, California, for the 
present school year. 


AK 


Audrey Overstreet, who recently gradu- 
ated from the University of California, has 
been appointed commercial teacher in the 
High School at Pittsburg, California. 


KK 


Helen Wheeler, for the past three years 
commercial teacher in the High School at 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin, is teaching this 
year in the High School at Freeport, Illinois. 


EE 


J. H. Kopecky, a popular member of the 
Class of 1928 of the State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, has accepted a 
position as commercial instructor at North 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


KK 


Marjorie Manning of the High School at 
Plainwell, Michigan, is succeeding Miss A. 
Sterenberg as commercial instructor in the 
High School at Hartford, Michigan. 


AK 


C. L. Reindollar was recently elected head 
of the Junior Department of Education of 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. He is 
well known in Cincinnati where for a number 
of years he was employed as a teacher of 
commercial subjects in the Woodward High 
School. He is a graduate of Bryant and 
Stratton Business College of Baltimore, 
Maryland, where he also taught for a number. 
of years following graduation. 


KK 


Muriel Copsey, who recently graduated 
from the University of California, is teaching 
commercial subjects in the High School at 
Los Gatos, California. 
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The new Senior High School at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, has a 
splendidly equipped 
commercial depart- 
ment. Caroline M. 
Wheeler, head of sécre- 
tarial subjects, has the 
following to say re- 
garding her depart- 
ment and the course 
offered in typewriting: 

“The principal factors that cause an atmos- 
phere which naturally develops accuracy and 
speed in typewriting are the use of common 
sense, preciseness in completing assignments, 
and the elimination of time killing. 

“Type I. All parts are put on to a machine 
because they are considered an advantage. 
These advantages are stressed from the 
beginning. Uniform touch must be acquired 
so that advanced work with its stencils and 
carbon copies will be a success. Any paper 
done with bangs, jerks, sighs or comments is 
given no value. 


Length of lines, centered work, margins; in 
fact, everything concerning placement on the 
paper is taught from the start, no matter how 
short the task. Perfect papers are required 
and assignments are short enough so that it 
is not an impossibility after the first few 
weeks. 

“All pupils who receive 90% or more at the 
end of the first quarter are allowed to try for 
the typewriter companies’ awards. This 
90% is for position, touch, neatness, and the 
passing in of the required daily assignments. 


“Type II. Letterheads are used and all 
styles of letters are set up with various lengths 





THE NEW SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PAWTUCKET, R. I. 









of lines, placement, enclosures, carbon copies 
and envelopes. Telegram blanks obtained 
from the local companies are used with carbon 
paper. Tabulating, bills, legal papers, with 
oral recitations as to their importance in the 
business world are covered. Many lessons are 
given from stencilled forms. 

“The last half of the year in Type II is 
occupied with transcribing shorthand notes 
two of the five days each week. All Type II 
pupils who have been thorough in their daily 
work, receiving 80% or more on their last 
quarter’s report, are permitted the try-out 
for awards. Type III is mainly transcribing 
and office training. 

“‘Awards are allowed on the same basis as 
the two previous years. If the student has 
conscientiously done his office work, he may 
win an award. Hardly a pupil graduates with 
less than three awards from each typewriting 
company,—proof enough that speed takes 
care of itself without stressing it. 

“Bulletin boards of cork extend across the 
top of the blackboards upon which an accurate 
sample of the assignment of the day is placed. 
The teacher does this sample for the be- 
ginners.”’ 

Miss Wheeler has had twenty-five years 
experience in the school room, the last fifteen 
being devoted to commercial subjects. Her 
commercial training was obtained at Colum- 
bia University. She has also devoted much 
time during the summer months to obtaining 
actual experience in the offices of big business 
firms. Through this experience Miss Wheeler 
has learned of the training pupils need most 
to fit them for the positions available to them 
after graduation. Undoubtedly this experi- 

ence has been a big factor in her success. 
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Complete Text, 490 pages. Actual size 6% x 9% 

inches upright. Printed in three colors throughout on 

Warren’s No. 1 machine-finish stock. Bound with 
Fandango board and Interlaken cloth. 





The teacher’s manual contains information regarding 
the plan of the course, the purpose of each chapter, 
class assignments, and methods of teaching. The key 
contains the results of all the practice work for check- 
ing purposes. The manual is an aid to teaching, 
while the key is an aid to checking the student’s work. 
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PERSONALITY IN TYPEWRITING 


by 


FRANK H. HAMACK 
School of Business Administration 
e University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


N connection with 
my work in train- 
ing students in 

modern commercial 
teaching methods, 
many proble:ns come 
up for discussion. 
Many of these prob- 
lems are suggested by 
students and teach- 
ers, who do not see 
the necessity of tak- 
ing this course and 
that course in pre- 
paring for their life 
work. Let me take 
as an example for a 
moment, just such a 
student. She _ will 
come in with her program for future work and 
I may ask her simple questions, such as: 





“Are you familiar with the typewriter? Can 
you operate it efficiently and well?” Too 
often the answer will be, (accompanied by a 
shrug of the shoulders) ‘Oh I can type; 
I don’t think I’ll have any trouble in teaching 
Typewriting.”’ 


Invariably such a remark will cause me 
to turn in my chair, and fire, among others, 
the four following questions: 


Will you know what to do for a student 
when he makes this kind of mistake, or 
that kind of mistake? 


Does the paper turned in mean anything 
to you besides so many words and so 
many mistakes, computed to give a 
certain net result on the class record 
sheet? 


Does the paper give any definite basis for 
commercial evaluation? 


Does that paper present to you the per- 
sonality of the student writing it? 


I do not find much objection or surprise, 
when offering the first three of these questions, 
but plenty of both when the last is suggested. 
The more common reply to that suggestion 
is ‘‘Do you tnean to say that you can tell me 
what sort of student wrote this paper and 
that paper, if you do not know the student 

?? 


I must confess that it is possible to answer 
“YES” to that question, and being unwilling 





to separate the consideration of all four 
questions, the student is informed that they 
are the mesh of a great net or screen, which 
cannot be taken apart without destroying 
the entire structure; that from the first of the 
four questions to be considered, much infor- 
mation can be gathered to assist a teacher 
materially in handling the remaining ques- 
tions of the list. 


These preliminary paragraphs are offered 
to acquaint you with the point of view taken 
in writing this article; the attitudes of minds 
inspiring the study; and the reasons for that 
study in connection with the teaching of 
typewriting. This is not a new topic of 
discussion—I have hesitated offering it 
through an article for general distribution 
because I did not appreciate the interest in 
it until this year, when in several lectures 
mention of it caused such interest and bene- 
ficial discussion to ensue that courage has 
come to me, and this message is the result. 

Let me offer a brief history to show just 
how this problem came to my attention: 


First, as a direct result of the activities of 
hand writing experts and the like. 

Second, as the facts accumulated from 
the grading and perusal of thousands of 
papers. 

Third, in connection with the problems 
of curriculum or program building; and 


Lastly, as a question for discussion by 
teachers and students being trained for 
the teaching profession. 


I feel certain that teachers reading this 
article will readily picture the chain, as it 
was developed in my own mind, link by 
link, until successive tests proved its help- 
fulness and its testing ability. 


I feel reasonably certain that every teacher 
of typewriting, has at some time or other, 
consciously or unconsciously, picked up a 
paper from some boy or girl in her class and 
thought to herself, “Isn’t that just like 
Johnny” or some similar thought. Do you 
know, or have you ever considered why that 
thought came into your mind? Have you 
ever studied the problem to find out if there 
was some correlation between the boy and 
the paper; enough to gather from the paper 
certain characteristics of the boy? 


The first time that this thought entered 
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my mind, it went the way of a lot of other 
ideas—into oblivion; the subject for some 
later consideration. The second time it 
gathered hold of my imagination, until 
finally it became necessary for my personal 
peace and security of mind to conduct some 
sort of experiment to determine its usefulness 
and fundamental soundness. This experiment 
was carried on under cover—I didn’t want 
any one to think I was deranged, if it didn’t - 
come out right. The result was far more 
hopeful than I had dreamed could be. 


Like most folks, who have through patient 
effort succeeded in finding something new, 
or stumbled upon some phenomenon, I had 
to tell some one about it. Perhaps you would 
say that I did not show judgment, or that 
I had too much optimism and courage, when 
I chose a class of experienced typewriting 
teachers as my audience, and asked for sug- 
gestions and general discussion. However, 
into the minds of this class one day was 
poured this theory—yes, you are right, there 
were a number in that class from Missouri, 
if I may be perinitted to employ that slang 
expression for clearness. But I had satisfied 
myself on the subject and it remained only 
for me to show that class the possibilities. 
Calling for a volunteer teacher, I had an 
immediate response—from a teacher over in 
Wyoming, far enough away so that she was 
not known to me personally; and, of course, 
that was desirable in such a test as this was 
to be. 


It was agreed that I was to give a type- 
writing test to a class of twelve, a class to 
which the teachers did not have access. 
This test was to be like all other tests given 
the class with the exception that the names 
of the students were not to appear on them. 
As I picked up the corrected papers, I placed 
on each of them a number. I placed these 
papers in a folder and delivered them to the 
teacher who had volunteered to assist in the 
demonstration. She took the papers home 
with her over the week end, and without any 
help wrote down a brief analysis of the 
character, habits, and qualifications of each 
of the students submitting a paper, as gleaned 
from the papers themselves. Meanwhile I 
had taken a sheet of paper, listed on it the 
names of the students of the class, together 
with their numbers, and opposite each name 
wrote out my opinion of that student, having 
in mind their character, habits amd general 
qualifications. This information was derived 
from my contact with the students in the 
classroom and on the campus—not from the 
papers. On Monday my colleague from the 
teacher’s class and I stood before the class, 
and I read off my report on student nurnber 
one. After a very brief interim the teacher 
read off her report of the same student, as 
gathered from his paper. This was done 
through the entire class. Outside of the 
difference in wording used in describing the 
habits and characteristics of the students, 


there was no great discrepancy, with one 
exception. Let me describe that exception, 
for it brought home to me even more defi- 
nitely the value of the typewritten sheet in 
showing personality and character. 


The paper in question was written by a 
young lady. She was beautiful, had poise, a 
fine personality, and had at all times iin- 
pressed me as a person careful in habit and 
dress. From her paper the assisting teacher 
brought to our class room a statement re- 
garding this student which included in it— 
“careless in habit, unstable etc.”” I was non- 
plussed; didn’t know how to reconcile it—as 
a matter of fact it couldn’t be reconciled, and 
the only thing I could do was to call attention 
to the fact that eleven out of twelve con- 
stituted a good average, a high average in 
fact, of efficiency in the study undertaken. 
About three weeks after this experiment was 
conducted, the student in question withdrew 
from school without notice, left the country, 
and no word has ever been received from her 
since that time. Several letters failed to 
reach her—and frorn it all I found that I had 
been wrong, that the paper had shown more 
than my eyes could discern, and my faith in 
the theory grew even stronger. 


During the past two weeks a student 
preparing for commercial teaching work, 
conducted a similar experiment under my 
supervision. The students of three different 
typewriting teachers were called upon to 
write the papers to be used in the test. Three 
different classes were used to secure a larger 
group upon which to work; the three classes 
were divided as to teachers, so as to prevent 
any possibility of similarity in instruction 
from creeping into the experiment. Each 
of the teachers was called upon to submit in 
writing a statement regarding each of the 
students, covering information gathered from 
their supervision of the students in class 
work, and from such outside contacts they 
may have had with them. The student 
conducting the experiment wrote out a 
similar resume of the facts grined, from a 
scrutiny of the papers. 


In order that you may have some idea of 
the information furnished, by the teacher 
and the conductor of the experiment, a very 
simple, and briefly worded case is offered for 
your consideration: 


(Student Number Three) 


The teacher’s observations of this student 
were: (Quoting) 


(a) not very accurate 

(b) quiet, backward 

(c) neat in appearance 
(d) nervous temperament 


The paper handed in by the student, gave 
the following reactions to the conductor of 
the experiment: 
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(a) careless 

(b) lacks neatness 

(c) lacks confidence 

(d) no correlation between mind and body 
(e) nervous. 


You may note a serious discrepancy in one 
item, namely that of “‘neatness,’’ This case 
was inserted in the article for that one reason 
—believing that its usefulness as an example 
would be strengthened when the facts are 
known. This student is a member: of the 
students’ naval corps, and therefore is clothed 
in the uniform of the corps; also governed by 
the rules for keeping that uniform in tip top 
shape at all times. How else could the teacher 
rate that student? But let us see—what does 
the young man do when not in the uniform? 
The investigation carried on, outside the 
class, dispelled in very short order, any doubt 
we may have had as to the accuracy of the 
paper check and analysis. 


I am sure that you will agree that all of 
the remaining reactions bear a very close 
resemblance, one side to the other, and that 
the wording alone, differs. 


In future experiments, I would make one 
change in approach; and this I would suggest 
also to you. I would have slips printed, or 
run off on a duplicating machine, listing all 
of the qualities of men and women, and then 
calling only for a check by the teacher and 
the conductor of the experiment upon the 
slips handed them. This will insure the same 
classification of qualities by both the teacher 
and the conductor of the experiment and the 
two sheets checked by them, need only be 
placed side by side to see the degree of 
efficiency of the reading of personality in the 
paper of that particular student. The teacher 
would make out a slip for each student in the 
class; the conductor of the experiment would 
do likewise. 


So much for the “personality in type- 
writing’ experiments. Let us consider very 
briefly, in closing, what these papers show 
the teacher who has the interests of her 
profession and her class at heart. 


First of all, she will watch the papers daily; 
looking over them very carefully, separating 
the errors due to carelessness or accidental 
causes, from those likely to become habit 
errors, and more serious in the final analysis. 


She will take those errors showing a lack 
of concentration, and assign special exercises 
to the students making such errors, im- 
mediately. This is necessary before the 
error becomes habit, after which much time 
and practice are necessary to eliminate it. 


She must take those errors of inversion, 
transposition, and others in that category, 
and eliminate them in the students work 
before they take their toll in penalties, loss 
of standing and so on. 


She will have to check carefully the cor- 


rection of the papers and the figuring of final 
results, to assure herself that the class under- 
stands the methods used in gaining the final 
results. (Some penalty should be placed on 
the records of students indulging in the 
practice of raising results through the failure 
to check their errors closely. I have tried a 
penalty of five or ten words net per ininute 
with good success. It happens once, but never 
again.) 


Where the teacher finds a paper uneven in 
spacing, and showing signs of a lack of 
rhythin, she will have to concentrate on that 
student, and see to it that his future work 
is rhythmic. 


The paper may show a weakness in certain 
of the fingers. The teacher must reach that 
student and see to it that the student is 
assigned finger exercises to strengthen the 
tmuscles of those fingers thereby making his 
typing even. 


Where the teacher is interested in the 
student’s welfare, not merely in the class 
room but outside, many of the habits and 
traits that would serve to handicap then 
outside can be brought to the attention of 
the students in private conferences, and 
much good accomplished. 


The above are just a few of the things that 
can be gleaned from a perusal of the type- 
written page. The good that can be gained 
froin having this information will depend upon 
the teacher and upon the use to which she 
puts it. I hope that I have by this short 
message, inspired a few teachers to conduct 
similar experiments, for I know that your 
interest in typewriting will be extended and 
increased, and your efficiency in teaching 
markedly raised through the application of 
information and truths so gained. 


After all, the teachers of typewriting have 
a greater task, a higher duty to perform, than 
merely teaching the keyboard and the hitting 
of the keys. They say that typewriting is a 
mechanical task, a mechanical subject; so 
is the operation of the automobile, but 
doesn’t the careless driver stand out? doesn’t 
the weak minded driver stand out? doesn’t 
the lack of character show in many ways in 
the driving of a machine? Is it not true that 
conversation shows the character of the man 
or woman uttering the words? Yes, all of 
these thifigs are true; they will bear no denial. 


So it behooves us to build character in our 
boys and girls; to teach the right way of 
doing things; to teach the value in a well 
written page. Show them the way in which 
a keen mind, a well oiled mentality, a phys- 
ically healthy and well trained body, and 
an inspired spirit and enthusiasm can be put 
into the work of typewriting with the result 
a fine piece of work, neat, orderly and ac- 
curate, and possessing in turn all the noble 
traits of self, together with unquestioned 
commercial value. 
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M. Edward Davenport 


M. E. Davenport, President of the Daven- 
port-McLachlan Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, was born at Ferris, Michigan, 
December 28, 1884. After graduating from 
High School, he became a student at Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan, from which 
he was greduated in 1903. Later he at- 
tended Carthage College for two years. 


From 1901-03 Mr. Davenport taught in 
the public schools. In 1905 he became a 
teacher of commercial subjects at Ferris 
Institute from which he had graduated. 
The next year he became a commercial 
teacher in the High School at Carthage, 
Illinois. He remained in this position until 
1910 when he organized the Davenport Busi- 
ness College in Grand Rapids, Michigan. For 
several years he and his brother worked to- 
together in operating the school. Five years 
ago, Mr. Davenport purchased the Mc- 
Lachlan Business University, one of the oldest 
and best known business schools in Michigan, 
and consolidated the two schools. 


About November 1 the school will be 
moved into a beautiful new building located 
at 215 Sheldon Avenue. In commenting on 
his new building Mr. Davenport said: ‘“‘We 
have always dreamed of beautiful surround- 
ings in which to work and the new building 
embodies every practical means known to 
architectural science to make the student’s 
work both delightful and profitable.” 


Mr. Davenport is a member of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Commerce and of the 
Credit Men’s Association. In addition to 
being a school man he is a farmer and obtains 
most of his recreation on the farm. He also 
likes to hunt and fish. 


Mr. Davenport married Mabel Engle. 
They have three children, Margaret, Marian 
and Warren, and reside at 906 Giddings 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Who's Who 
Among, 

Businéss 

(ducators 





William L. Moore 


William L. Moore, Principal of the Long- 
wood Commerce High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was born at Owensville, Indiana, in 
1889. After graduating from the Elementary 
and High School at Owensville, he entered 
Indiana University from which he was 
graduated in 1913. During the summers of 
1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926 he attended 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
obtaining his M. A. degree. 


Mr. Moore’s first teaching experience was 
with the Hill Military Academy, Portland, 
Oregon, where he taught Bookkeeping and 
Social Science during the year 1913-14. 
He then went to the Rockford, Illinois, High 
School as a teacher of Bookkeeping and 
Commercial Arithmetic. He remained in 
this position until 1918. After spending two 
years in the Field Artillery in the U. S. Army 
during the war, he became a teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the Longwood Commerce 
High School where he taught until 1923 
when he was: promoted to the position of 
principal. 


Mr. Moore is a member of the Citizen’s 
League and the Y. M. C. A. of Cleveland, 
takes an active interest in all civic affairs, 
and is especially active in educational as- 
sociation work. He is a member of the North- 
eastern Ohio State Teachers’ Association, the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and the National Education 
Association. In recent years he has fre- 
quently been placed on the programs as a 
speaker at these various association meetings. 


Mr. Moore married Evelyn H. Hickok. 
They have two children, Douglas J. and 
Patricia Ann, and reside at 3520 Nordway 
Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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HOW TO KEEP BOOKS SUCCESSFULLY 


by 
V. J. GILLESPIE 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


OU have been told that it is hard to 
succeed; but I say it is easier to keep 
books successfully than it is to tell any 

one in five or ten minutes how to keep books 
successfully. I am uadertaking this big job 
not because I think I am equal to the occasion 
but because I couldn’t think of anything 
much easier than telling you all I know about 
this subject in five minutes. 


One of the first things we are told to do in 
bookkeeping is—entir. I have noticed that 
this simple instruction often causes some 
people considerable perplexity. Of course, a 
great deal is left to the judgment of the 
individual concerning what, where, when, and 
how to enter. And sometimes we wonder 
whether to enter a transaction—or the lunatic 
asylum. There is also, if possible, about as 
much confusion concerning the time and 
manner of entry. If a person is going to keep 
books successfully, he must solve all these 
momentous problems early in his career. 


I think it is a good principle to follow never 
to try to make an entry while talking to more 
than twenty-five friends. You are too likely 
to get the conversation entered incorrectly. 
And when you have finished chewing your 
gum, don’t enter it in your books. This, of 
course, would not throw the:n out of balance; 
it is simply not good bookkeeping etiquette. 


Be careful of your books. I have known 
perfectly good books to take up with an utter 
stranger simply because their keeper didn’t 
care for them enough. 


Teach your books from the very beginning 
the value of harmony. Frequently several 
books get into a disagreement as to what a 
certain amount is, and it takes a disinterested 
party, such as a Certified Public Accountant, 
to straighten them and get them reconciled. 


If you ate going to keep books successfully, 
you will do well to inculcate in your books the 
habit of staying close at home at night. No 
books are likely to amount to anything if 
they are always visiting and gadding around 
with somebody else’s books. 


If your books appear grimy and worn, 


don’t give way to your feelings and give them 
a bath and a vacation. This treatment 
always proves fatal. Give them no rest day 
nor night lest senility overtake them and they 
decease prematurely. 


Never leave your books where chickens can 
see them; a chicken, especially an old hen, has 
no respect for facts and figures. She is just as 
likely to scratch them all up as she is a hill of 
beans. I know because I have seen so many 
books in this condition. 


It is considered very poor bookkeeping 
etiquette to use more than one bottle of ink 
to a page. Aside from this, this practice is 
unfair to the entries that are struggling along 
in an earnest sort of way to get their share of 
attention. If more than one bottle of ink is 
used to a page, a perfectly good entry tnay be 
compelled to spend the rest of its days in 
obscurity when it has done its duty faithfully 
and deserves a better fate. Don’t place too 
much faith in the old adage, “‘In much use of 
ink, there is great bookkeeping.” 


If you want a Trial Balance to balance, 
approach it very cautiously from the lee- 
ward; for it is a very sensitive creature and 
shy, and wodn’t be natural if it senses anything 
wrong. 


When your books show signs of being un- 
balanced, don’t become alarmed at their con- 
dition, impatient with their conduct, or 
exasperated if, at times, they seem to be 
obstinate. I have been told by eminent 
authorities that when they are in this con- 
dition, they do not in the least resent pro- 
fanity. It seems to have practically no effect 
on them. But they do seem to be responsive to 
proper care; and, by a little humoring, they 
can gradually be restored to their former state 
of equilibrium. 


It is my earnest hope that these few 
philosophical remarks on the science and art 
of keeping books will exert a profound in- 
fluence on the lives of many would-be book- 
keepers, and result in a general uplift in the 
character and appearance of the books that 
are kept in the future. 
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The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded 


HONOR ROLL . ee 


old pins or certificates of proficiency for 


satisfactory work in the completion of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting,’’ or gold pins for 
satisfactory work in the completion of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accoun ting, are published in ‘‘The 


Balance Sheet’’ monthly. 


CERTIFICATES 


Osman Bidard, Yvon Simoneau, Yos. Ross, 
Laurent Mondor, Laurent Tetreault, Bernard 
Tetreault, Paul Boisselle, Ralph Isabelle, 
Edward Forest, Edgard Bouvier, Mathieu 
College, Gravelbourg, Sask.; Dorothy 
Florence Apatow, Goldie Cohen, Lucy Di- 
Battisti, Doris Marie Dignam, Mathilde Du- 
Brow, Emma Gold, Genevieve Loretta Kast- 
ner, Anna Edith Kleiman, Pauline E. Lasch- 
ever, Dorothy Alice Leber, Sadye Sherryl 
Lipman, Marguerite Marramarco, Goldie 
Molinsky, Hilda Oken, Sarah Sackter, Anna 
Tishler, Edythe Evelyn Weinbaum, Anna 
Catherine Keating, Frank Joseph Aprea, 
John E. Doyle, Jr., Patrick Joseph Tierney, 
T. Nathan Tulman, Meyer J. Rudin, Weaver 
High School, Hartford, Conn. 


Mable Church, Helen Roddy, Alene 
Stephenson, Doris Ridling, Mildred Wilson, 
Odessa Hicks, Edna Roddy, Shelby Hancock, 
High School, Branson, Colo.; Margaret 
Barker, Ila Krieder, Gertrude Larsen, Alberta 
Pitts, Serephina Porterfield, Adadah Kious, 
Susanna Shanks, Ferne Sigman, Helen Soren- 
sen, Estella Thomas, Cleo Hughes, Bertha 
Nelson, High School, Fowler, Colo. 


Harry Arthur, Anita Burrow, Wesson Bur- 
row, Elmer Buzard, Dola DeLong, Clarence 
Freeman, Curtis Goode, Velma Lemons, 
Evelyn Martin, Ora Mayfield, Claude Moore, 
Cecil Nobles, Harold Randall, Carmon Reed, 
Maggie Sammons, Anna Scholl, Elizabeth 
Smith, Lyman Waters, High School, Kim, 
Colo.; Pauline Hunt, Rebecca Mondragon, 
Emma Sanchez, Julia Sanchez, Madeline 
Watson, Celestina Mondragon, Brooks Mark- 
well, Anthony Medina, Mercy High School, 
San Luis, Colo. 


Frances Mitton, Helen Anderson, Dorothy 
Oehmann, Anna Fensahrens, St. Anthony’s 
High School, Washington, D. C.; Howard 
Plym, Franklin Sidlinger, Della Trent, 
Dorothy Eisenhauer, Arvilla Hutten, George 
Sudlow, Mildred Ejipper, Camilla Hartz, 
Roberta Wendt, Evaline Filbert, High 
School, Port Byron, IIll.; Lucille Damler, 
Tillie Dressler, Merrill Jackson, Jarvis Lam- 
bert, Roma Meneno, Ruth McCoy, Thomas 
Murgach, Marie Tannehill, High School, 
Bradley, Ill. 

Marie Schmidt, Melba Hocking, Martha 
Knackmus, Howard Wetherholt, Harvey 
Cortrecht, Marshal Cortrecht, Harold Weisen- 
berger, Maynard Rigg, Rudy Burton, High 
School, Bone Gap, IIl.; Edwin Parsons, 


‘hese awards are presented upon the recommen 


lation of the instructor 


‘Ambrose Kiestler, Leslie Walter, Kendall 


Willis, Vernon Smith, Claud Hawes, Vance 
Wilson, Clifford Needham, Willis Stewart, 
Harold Boyd, Brown’s Business College, 
Cairo, Ill. 


Theodore Bird, Lloyd Brush, Edward 
Busse, Gladys Cameron, Elsie Churchill, 
Clarence Demass, Tom Dille, Joseph Flatz, 
Stephen Flatz, Arthur Houghtington, Helen 
Irwin, Robert Johnston, Arthur Kemp, Alvin 
LaHayn, Myrtle Larson, Henriette Lidke, 
Helen Link, Ethel Martenson, Helen Ment- 
zer, Dorothy Moulton, Marion Parker, Agnes 
Pearson, Reuben Peterson, Avis Pillman, 
Roena Sharples, Helen Straleskey, Estelle 
Von Osinske, Dorothy Wagner, Virginia 
Wilkins, Eleanor Wiseman, High School, 
Chesterton, Ind. 


Stella Cargal, Stanley Edwards, Corlena 
Fish, Mary Frances Henson, Doris High- 
smith, Denise Hoebeck, Olive Hord, Viola 
McClure, Margaret McKillop, Willis Tharp, 
Dale McKain, Louise Smith, Helen Frew, 
Mark Gralia, Rowena Kreimer, Opal Mack, 
Ira Mathis, Hazel McBride, Maurice Phil- 
lippe, Rosina Robinson, Ursula Summers, 
Alexander Yunevich, High School, Bick- 
nell, Ind.; Alberta Ankenbrock, Carl Arm- 
borst, Mildred Bastin, Robert Beechman, 
William Beechman, George Benedick, Charles 
Boesche, Elizabeth Buergler, Mildred Cooney, 
Helena Deem, Margaret Dillon, Mabel Eck- 
stein, Helen Eilers, Ethel Erpelding, Andrew 
Eschenbach, Lucille Field, Margaret Field, 
Elizabeth Finnegan, Esther Hermann, Doro- 
thy Herner, Otto Hofmann, Mildred Kemp- 
ter, Helen Kirsch, Mary Lauber, Margaret 
McGlaughlin, Dolores Maloney, Julia Nieden- 
thal, John Noone, Wilrna Patterson, Frances 
Phillips, Lucille Riley, Lawrence Roeder, 
Hazel Rosenberg, Leonora Schober, Harry 
Shutt, Anna Staub, James Sullivan, Volz 
Romilda, Amelia Zimmerman, Sacred Heart 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hilda Marcucci, Helen Webster, Margaret 
Schmidt, Helen Rowan, Helen Homer, Angela 
Murphy, Elaine Kennedy, Rosemary Binz, 
Jeannette Malary, Edward Kennedy, Cyril 
Kennedy, Raymond Lynch, Robert Burns, 
Lyle Mallary, John Cul'en, Holy Family 
Convent, Clinton, Iowa; Geitrude Smith, 
Helen Jenn, Mildred Dietsch, Leon Wom- 
bacher, St. Joseph School, Hills, Iowa; 
Carmaleta Tate, Aileen Stern, Stanley 
Sprinkle, Cleo Hawes, Agnes Poole, Elizabeth 
Kay, Naoma Shaeffer, Josephine Flaharty, 
Frances Black, Gail Thomas, Lewis Bolton, 
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High School, Logan, Iowa; Esther A. 
Megan, Louise C. Ostdiek, Bernice D. Doller, 
St. Joseph Academy, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Elinor Anderson, Olive Bergren, Charlotte 
Berven, Arlene Brock, Eline Craig, Hurbert 
Granville, Ray Hill, Malven Hove, Therma 
Hughes, Clair Iverson, Marie Lundquist, 
Gertrude Monson, Marvel Olofson, Gayle 
Ristrim, High School, Stanhope, Iowa; 
Ernest Meadows, Teresa Parsons, Ellen Kir- 
by, Gerald Walker, Glen Johnson, Dean 
Corley, Myntia King, Roxie Wheeler, Paul 
Emmitt, Edith Hobson, Frances Noble, 
Thelma Binkey, Mamie Binkey, Harold Cole, 
Alice Linville, Virginia Mazwell, Central 
Commercial College, Winfield, Kansas. 


Albert Berte, James McDermott, Margaret 
Albers, Edith Kearney, Catherine Schrage, 
William Fobbe, Franklin Noonan, Helen 
Corless, Charlotte Felthaus, Mary E. Gerrein, 
John Green, Marcellus Voss, Elizabeth Harke, 
Dorothy Teaney, Estelle Tuemler, St. Bene- 
dict School, Covington, Ky.; Claude 
Barnett, Ann Hinkle, Emma Puckett, Georgia 
Lee Roe, Lynn Miller, Evelyn Ritter, High 
School, Shelbyville, Ky.; James Schneider, 
Richard Rudolph, Rita Gerding, Corpus 
Christi School, Newport, Ky.; Mallie 
Scott, Mexie Caines, Augustine McCown, 
Edna Williamson, High School, Pikeville, 
Ky. 

Mary Barker, Josephine Barnes, Mary 
Bauer, Violet Bobzien, Thelma Brigman, 
Anna B. Buckman, Helen Carey, Mary R. 
Donahue, Dorothy Crone, Melvina Crowe, 
Dorothy Eisenmenger, Margaret Feldhaus, 
Dorothy Fetter, Elizageth Fischer, Thelma 
Gerlach, Augusta Goering, Marie Graf, 
Nora C. Graninger, Anna Lee Heuser, Mary 
Hoelman, Mary Hovekamp, Edith Hynes, 
Margaret Klein, Thelma Kniebuhler, Mary A. 
Koehler, Minnie Logsdon, Alberta Muenning- 
hoff, Agnes Peters, Gertrude Poll, Bernice 
Riegling, Edna Royer, Eudora Scott, Alice 
Sullivan, Helen Yurt, Marie A. Zirnhelt, 
Roberta Silk, Evelyn Heidvogel, Josephine 
Fleig, Margaret Thompson, Marcella Mc- 
Dowell, Catherine Lynn, Catherine Ress, 
Bernadette Schoene, Mildred Hutti, Louise 
Merkl, Ursuline Academy, Louisville, Ky. 


Yvo W. DeKeyzer, Earl G. Armstrong, 
Joseph P. Tamburo, Seltz J. Goudeau, Bennie 
B. Broussard, Thomas L. Flynn, Joseph C. 
Smith, Wilfrid B. Barry, Samuel J. Di- 
Stefano, Marton H. Bagley, James A. Bossier, 
Joles H. Harris, Earl J. Gremillion, Philip A. 
Plunkett, Menard Memorial High School, 
Alexandria, La.; Merlin Brown, Edith De 
Rocha, Velma Diket, Mary Louise Foster, 
Henrietta Grundmeyer, Roland Gallagher, 
Dottie James, Anthony Lala, Muriel Lucas, 
Edna Ruth Lawless, Bee Morel, Althea 
Moffet, Lena Manale, Rosalie Pickett, Helen 
Rigaud, Lillian Savoy, Julia Sutherland, 
Mary Tallon, Florence Verneuil, Alice Vinet, 
Holy Name of Mary School, Algiers, La. 

Clyde Aycock, Sidney Aycock, Harry 
Baker, Howard Collins, Dovied Clark, Jo- 





sephine DeCarlo, Flora Belle Duriac, Barbara 
Hereford, Dorothy Jessen, Kameil Khoury, 
Phillip Robira, Winnie Robichaux, Harry 
Smith, Gladys Babino, Alden Breaux, Warren 
Brasher, Edith Mae Bertrand, Bailey Cheney, 
Ruby Dartez, Mary Lee Dunn, Dorris Good- 
man, Bessie Herrington, Clyde Hoffpauir, 
Marvin Hurburt, Zoline King, A. J. La- 
Grange, Gussie Lofton, Nina Lupfer, Bryan 
McCollister, Anna Rae McLean, Sam Mes- 
sina, Melvin Murrey, Charles Precht, Elmer 
Rains, Homer Robinson, Gordon Stine, 
Willard Stoker, Ruth Sullivan, Alma Telfer, 
Harry Zempter, A. J. Rybiski, Elizabeth 
Rybiski, Charles Giovanni, High School, 
Lake Charles, La. 

Ella Ansman, Olene Bradley, Anna Dale, 
Mary Louise Eck, Raymond Freidhof, Agnes 
Huber, Paul Latterner, Edna Murray, Gene- 
vieve Murray, Mary Rittner, Susan Biller, 
Florence Conrad, Dorothy Dorvitt, Arline 
Ebig, Gerald Itle, Cyril Malloy, Junior 
Romer, Norbert Schwaderer, Olive Delozier, 
Mary Volk, High School, Cresson, Pa.; 
Virginia Naderson, Mildred Lang, Dorothy 
Phelan, Walter Schuster, Ruth Westwood, 
High School, Etna, Pa.; Ruth Baker, 
Thelma McCune, Evelyn Slaughenhaupt, Ila 
Small, Twila Detar, Thelma Nickle, Leon 
Marvin, Meriam Davis, Blanche Reagle, 
Golda Shingledecker, Rocky Grove High 
School, Franklin, Pa. 


Ruth Byers, Katie Rosenberg, Anna Yano- 
vich, Rose Oystercheck, Mildred Anderson, 
Helen Kline, Lena Iams, Tony Scatena, High 
School, Fredericktown, Pa.; Edith Root, 
Alta Hollinger, Ellen Huber, Edith Stauffer, 
Ruth Weidle, Elizabeth Zug, Ella May Zug, 
East Hempfield Twp. High School, Lan- 
disville, Pa.; Anna Boardman, Martha 
O’Brien, Eleanor Hennessey, Bernice Osborn, 
Genevieve O’Connell, Jean Wynne, Im- 
maculate Conception High School, Lock 
Haven, Pa.; Janet Robinson, Eleanor Covert, 
Katherine Dickey, Hazel Lutz, Margaret 
Smith, Doris Reynolds, High School, Grove 
City, Pa.; Paul J. Bannon, Frank C. Filipo- 
vitz, Frank J. Fillip, Joseph J. Jacko, Andrew 
P. Sabol, John D. Snyder, Genevieve A. 
Sonnett, George F. Andra, Loretta M. Hel- 
frich, Mary E. Herbst, Helen M. Kendra, 
Margaret E. Kuchar, Grace E. Miller, Doro- 
thy McCluski, Leah B. Taylor, Anna M. 
Yewnsiak, St. Mary’s School, McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 


Laurette Bandoin, Charlotte Lamoueix, 
Marie Reine Roy, Lillian Davison, Laurette 
Hommel, Arlene. Colby, Marion Deane, 
Antonia Roy, Sacred Heart Convent, New- 
port, Vt.; Gertrude Dancoes, Doris Des- 
lauriers, Julliette Dussault, Jeannette Bil- 
anger, Katherine O’Connor, Presentation of 
Mary School, Norton Mills, Vt.; Elmer 
Whelan, Maurice Cassidy, Edwin Stuart, 
Dorothy Avery, Margaret Brown, Rose 
Neatrour, Anne Lund, St. Joseph’s School, 
Petersburg, Va.; Elizabeth Winfrey, Mar- 
guerite Winfrey, Gertrude Mitchell, Opal 
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Stafford, Myrtle Daniels, Clyde Gray, High 
School, Matewan, W. Va.; Maude Belcher, 
Louise Collier, Pauline Henegar, Myrtle 
McCormick, Maggie Mills, Robert Crozier, 
Ray Hubbard, William Kelley, Robert 
McCorkle, William Raney, George Shrews- 
bury, Omega McComas, High School, 
Matoaka, W. Va. 

Arley Mae Woods, Catherine Mandeville, 
Vila Kostyal, Ruth Anderson, Retta Estelle 
Spangler, East River High School, Prince- 
ton, W. Va.; Helen Ice, Paul Matthey, 
Elmer Laurent, Ernest Stone, High School, 
Salem, W. Va.; Mary Sappington, Nina 
Buckmaster, Wava Gillam, Norman Morti- 
son, Russell Nelson, Mabel Millison, Gordis 
Bretz, High School, Midwest, Wyo.; 
Myrtle Elliott, Carl Johnson, Delbert Slinger, 
High School, Pine Bluffs, Wyo.; Georgia 
Saunders, Herta Albrecht, Dana Albee, 
David Hughes, David Prichard, Margaret 
Kuehn, Minnie Riefsnieder, Edith Frank 
Jones, Ruberta Griffith, Florence Behnke, 
High School, Cambria, Wis. 


GOLD PINS 


Ruth Burkam, Roland Ebersole, Alberta 
Barkes, Aileen Perriguey, Joe Mandala, Dan 
Goldberg, Joseph Lustig, Dorothy Mae 
Smith, Charles Christie, Mary Gladys Gour- 
ley, Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Gerald Allen, Anleen Corliss, High 
School, Barnegat, N. J.; Edward Bourque, 
Maurice Bouvier, Ruth Curtis, Howe High 


Teaching the 


School, Billerica, Mass.; Vesta Endicott, 
Madeline Huntley, High School, Egg Har- 
bor City, N. J.; John R. Cline, Leona Cade, 
Frederic Fry, High School, Pierce, Colo.; 
Nellie Gillis, Josephine Gillis, Vivian Town- 
send, Anna Reidy, Holy Family School, 
Hartford City, Ind. 

Jean Lindenmeyer, Eurith Kohr, Florence 
Weyand, Hazel Freihoefer, Melva Amsler, 
Agnes Trompeter, Arlene Mueller, Mildred 
Funfsinn, Margaret Schultz, Francis Wagner, 
Clotilde Krummeich, Eugene Schweickert, 
St. Joseph School, Peru, Iil.; Ruth 
Mowatt, Florence Withee, Wilma Wildes, 
Deering High School, Portland, Me.; 
Eleanor MacKell, Dorothy Bliek, Bernadette 
Alix, High School, North Attleboro, 
Mass.; Carl Holmquist, Margaret Nelson, 
Girty Silines, High School, Lancaster, 
Minn.; Conrad Peterson, Delia Lind, Marie 
Rau, Isabelle Erickson, Loretta Goedker, 
Sylvester Reinardy, Ruth Frank, Marie 
Flynn, Esther Wink, Luverne Goedker, 
Mathilda Klassen, Maxine Kliber, Freda 
Vanderstreek, Technical High School, 
St. Cloud, Minn.; Leona Sundermeyer, 
Elsie Biesemeier, High School, Chamois, 
Mo.; Mildred Hollyday, Thelma Ellis, Louise 
Marty, Minnie Osadchy, Rose Lesky, John 
Roselli, Grace Balliett, Jeanette Barash, 
Mary Martha Rose, George Graves, Allene 
Brown, Virginia Kerstann, Corinne Harper, 
Central Jr. High School, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


as well as the 


Business training generally provides for giving students an 





understanding of how business firms are originated and operated, 
but it does not always teach students the why as well as the how. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
By J. O. MCKINSEY 


recognizes the fact that the business man of the future must know 
the reason for things which he and his associates do. This text 
will serve as the basis for a course which has as its object the 
development of an understanding of business operations. The 
subject matter is clear and simple, but at the same time it is suffi- 
ciently difficult to form a real challenge to the students’ thinking 
ability. 

Schools planning on extending their courses of study are 
invited to write for further information regarding this text. 


CHICO 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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i JUNIOR BUSINESS PRACTICE 
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Teaches the Student to Think: 
~N 


7 Yy LABORATORY Set designed for 
ye) Junior Business Courses in which the 
A—J student is called upon to do his own 
thinking —to use his own judgment and to 
act on his own initiative. 





The student, a manager of a small branch 
store, receives business papers in 32 sealed 
envelopes covering 32 distinct projects. 


The set is designed for a one-semester 
course—but it may be made a year’s course 
by extending the work in arithmetic, letter- 
writing or English, or by using one of the 
following texts which we publish: 


| 


Elementary Business Training 
General Business Training 
Introduction to Business 


LS 


Further information furnished to 
teachers and school officials upon 
request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 





1 
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FORTHCOMING CONVENTIONS 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
March 21, 22, 23 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock 
November 10, 11, 12 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 

December 17, 18, 19, 20 
San Luis Obispo 

December 17, 18, 19 
San Francisco 

December 17, 18, 19 
Fresno 

November 26, 27, 28 


COLORADO 


Denver 

November 8, 9, 10 
Pueblo 

November 8, 9, 10 
Grand Junction 

November 8, 9, 10 


DELAWARE 


Newark 
November 8, 9 


FLORIDA 
Orlando 


November 30, December 1 


GEORGIA 


Savannah 
April 17, 18, 19, 20 


IDAHO 


Pocatello (State) 
December 27, 28, 29 

Boise (District) 
October 27 

Twin Falls 
October 12 


ILLINOIS 

Springfield (State) 
December 27, 28, 29 

Urbana (East Central) 
October 12 

Charleston (Eastern) 

October 12 

Galesburg (Western) 

October 11, 12 

Princeton (Illinois Valley) 

October 11, 12 

Fairfield (Southeastern) 
October 11, 12 

Rockford (Northwestern) 
October 26 

Joliet (Northeastern) 
November 2 

Rock Island (Blackhawk) 
October 12 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
October 18, 19, 20 


IOWA 


Des Moines 
November 8, 9, 10 


KANSAS 
Topeka 
November 8, 9 
Hays 
November 8, 9 
Fort Scott 
November 8, 9 
Hutchinson 
November 8, 9 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
April 17, 18, 19, 20 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge 
November 22, 23, 24 


MAINE 
Bangor 
October 25, 26, 27 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


November 30, December 1 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
April 21 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit (Dist. No. 1) 
October 25, 26, 27 

Saginaw (Dist. No. 2) 
October 22, 23 

Lansing (Dist. No. 3) 
October 22, 23 

Grand Rapids (Dist. No. 4) 
October 25, 26 

Cadillac (Dist. No. 5) 
October 18, 19 

Cheboygan (Dist. No. 6) 
October 29, 30 


Iron Mountain (Dist. No. 7) 


October 4, 5, 6 

Battle Creek (Dist. No. 8) 
October 29, 30 

Detroit (Dist. No. 9) 
October 18, 19 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
November 8, 9, 10 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City 
November 14, 15, 16, 17 


MONTANA 


Missoula 

October 25, 26, 27 
Great Falls 

October 25, 26, 27 
Billings 

October 25, 26, 27 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

October 31, November 1,2,3 
Lincoln 

October 31, November 1,2,3 
Norfolk 

October 31, November 1,2,3 
North Platte 

October 31, November 1,2,3 
McCook 

October 31, November 1,2,3 
Chadron 

October 31, November 1,2,3 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord 
October 19, 20 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 
November 10, 11, 12, 13 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo (Western) 
November 2, 3 

Potsdam (Northern) 
October 4, 5 

Schenectady (Eastern) 
October 25, 26 

Utica (Central) 
October 26, 27 

New York City (Southeastern) 
October 26, 27 

Rochester (Central Western) 
November 2, 3 

Ithaca (Southern) 
November 9, 10 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh 
March 21, 22, 23 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks 


November 7, 8, 9 


OHIO 


Columbus 
December 26, 27, 28 
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OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City (State) 
February 7, 8, 9 
Muskogee (Northeastern) 
October 18, 19, 20 


Ada (East Central) 
October 18, 19, 20 


Durant (Southeastern) 
October 25, 26, 27 


Guymon (Panhandle) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Reading (State) 
December 27, 28 

Erie (Northwestern) 
October 12, 13 

Philadelphia (Southeastern) 
March 13, 14, 15, 16 

Lock Haven (Central) 
October 4, 5, 6 

Pittsburgh (Southwestern) 


VERMONT 


Rutland 
October 11, 12, 13 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond 
November 28, 29, 30 


WASHINGTON 





October 28, 29, 30 
Edmond (Central) 

November 1, 2, 3 
Alva (Northwestern) 

November 8, 9, 10 


Ponca City (Northern) 
Novembe: 8, 9, 10 


Weatherford (South- 
western) 


November 8, 9, 10 


Providence 


Mitchell 


October 19, 20 
RHODE ISLAND 


October 25, 26, 27 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


November 25, 26, 27, 28 


Bellingham (Western) 
October 25, 26 


Walla Walla (Eastern) 
October 25, 26 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wheeling 
November 15, 16, 17 


TEXAS 
OREGON a WISCONSIN 
Portland November 29, 30, De- Milwaukee 


December 27, 28, 29 cember 1 


November 8, 9, 10 


The annual meeting of the NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERA- 
TION will be held in Detroit, Michigan, December 27, 28, 29, 1928. 

The annual meeting of the EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
will be held in Philadelphia March 28, 29 and 30, 1929. 

The annual meeting of the SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION will be held in Savannah, Georgia, November 30 and December 1 and 2, 1928. 








Commercial Section Program 
MICHIGAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Detroit, October 18 


“Prognostic Tests for Shorthand’—Hazel 
I. Geer, High School, Royal Oak, Mich. 


“Needed Research in Secondary Com- 
mercial Education”—H. G. Shields, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


“The Building of the Commercial Cur- 
riculum”—Lloyd L. Jones, Assitant Com- 
missioner of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


The meeting will be held in the New 
Masonic Temple at Temple and Second 
Streets. This is one of the district meetings 
of the Michigan Education Association and 
all commercial teachers are invited to attend. 
George G. Mackmiller, head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the Ann Arbor (Mich- 
igan) High School, is the Chairman of the 
meeting. 


Commercial Departmental Meeting 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


_ Cleveland, October 26 


There will be a joint luncheon of the 
Cleveland Association of Office Managers 
and the Northern Ohio Commercial Teachers’ 
Association in the Hotel Statler at twelve 
o’clock. The following speakers are scheduled 
to appear on the program which will follow 
the luncheon: 


C. R. Metcalf, Chairman, Educational 
Committee, Association of Office Managers 


W. L. Moore, Principal, Longwood High 
School of Commerce, Cleveland 


D. D. Lessenberry, Head of Commercial 
Department, Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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EDUCATING SISTER JESSIE 


After Jessie had been at the boarding 
school a few weeks she began signing her 
letters home “Jessica.” Brother Tom 
thought he would give her a little dig about 
it, so he wrote: “Dear Jessica, Dadica and 
Monica have gone to visit Aunt Lizzica. 
Uncle Samica is talking of buying a new 
machinica, but he doesn’t know whether to 
get a Fordica or a Chevica. The old cowica 
has had a calfica. I was going to call it 
Nellica, but I changed it to Jimica because 
it was a bullica. Your affectionate brother, 
Tomica.” 


**K 


MILD STATIC 


Prof.—Why don’t you answer me? 

Fresh.—I did, Professor, I shook my head. 

Prof.—But you don’t expect me to hear it 
rattle away up here, do you? 


KK 


END OF A PERFECT DAY 


Och, aye, but I’ve found a lovely dentist; 
he gives his patients a drink after every 
tooth he extracts to revive them. 

Then what are you so gloomy about. 
he run out of whiskey when you went? 

No; I ran out of teeth. 


Did 


KK 


INDIAN FLAPPERS 


They were discussing the North American 
Indian in a school one day when the teacher 
asked if anyone could tell what the leaders 
of the tribes were called. 

“Chiefs,” answered one bright little girl. 

“Correct. Now can any of you tell me 
what the women were called?” 

There was silence for some time, and then 
a small boy frantically waved his hand for 
recognition. 

‘Well, Frankie?’’ said the teacher. 

“‘Miss-chiefs,”” he announced, proudly. 
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RECEIVED BUT NOT READ 

He—Why didn’t you answer that letter I 
sent you in vacation? 

She—I didn’t get it. 

He—You didn’t get it? 

She—No, and besides I didn’t like some of 
the things you said. 

cad 


MISUNDERSTOOD 


She—My brother takes up Spanish, French, 
English, Italian, German, and Scotch. 

He—Goodness, what does he study? 

She—Study? He doesn’t study—he runs 
an elevator. 


CHUCKLES . 8: '¢ 


SUCH IS FAME 


Several years ago Firestone, Ford, Edison 
and Burroughs were touring through West 
Virginia. A light on their car went bad, and 
they stopped at a little crossroads store in 
the Buchannon section. Mr. Ford went into 
the store to make the purchase. 

“What kind of automobile lights do you 
have?” said Ford. 

“Edison,” replied the merchant. 

“T’ll take one,” said Ford, “and by the 
way, you may be interested to know that 
Mr. Edison is out in my car.” 

*‘So?” said the merchant. 

When the light was put in, it was found 
that a new tire was needed, so Ford went 
back into the store and asked what kind of 
tires the merchant had. 

“Firestone,” was the reply. 

“By the way, you may be interested to 
know that Mr.. Firestone is out there in my 
car, and that I am Mr. Ford—Henry Ford.” 

*‘So?”’ said the merchant, and let drive a 
long squirt of tobacco juice against the wall. 

While the merchant was putting on the 
tire, Bourroughs, who had white whiskers, 
leaned out of the car and said, “Good evening, 
=" ° 
The merchant looked up at him with a grin 
full of sarcasm and said: 

“If you try to tell me you are Santa Claus, 
I’ll be darned if I don’t crown you with this 
wrench.” 


OK 


A HIGH AVERAGE 


A good-natured traveler asked a Pullman 
porter the amount of his average tip. The 
porter replied that the average was one 
dollar. The man thereupon handed him a 
dollar bill. The negro caressed the bill 
affectionately and said: “‘Yassuh, boss; but 
you is the fust pusson what has come up to 
the average.” 
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FROM FOOT TO HEAD 

High Hat—I’m proud to say that my 
brother began at the foot and worked up to 
the top. 

Brown Derby—You don’t say. How did 
he do it? 

High Hat—Why he began as a bootblack 
and now he’s a barber. 


RK 


WHERE ALL THE DUBBS COME FROM 


Golfer—My boy, do you know what be- 
comes of little boys who use bad language 
while they are playing marbles? 

Small Boy—Yes, sir; they grow up and 
play golf. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTANCY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
by 
R. P. MARBLE 


High School of Commerce, 


N presenting the subject of constructive 
accountancy in the High School of Com- 
merce, it has been our aim to get the 

scheme of a system of accounts before the 
class in such a way that its functioning is 
readily apparent, and also to present the 
scheme in such a way that it may have varia- 
tions and extensions made to suit different 
conditions of commercial organization. 

To meet this situation the method of 
charting a bookkeeping system shown in the 
accompanying illustration (prepared by a 
student as part of his regular assignment) has 
been used. The form represented here is a 
basic one for a mercantile business and has 
only enough detail in the way of special 
columns and journals to indicate the general 
scheme. Working from this beginning, the 
. Student has a clear vision of the system as a 
whole, and learns to introduce such special 
features as the needs of the business organiza- 
tion under consideration require. 

Rectangles are used to represent the ledger 
accounts and small replicas of the books of 
original entry are placed in such a manner as 
to keep the connecting lines short and avoid 
intersections. The debit and credit sides of 
the accounts are indicated by the initial 
letters placed in the corners of the rectangles. 
The figures in the books of original entry are 


San Francisco, California 


shown by ‘“X’s,” and the lines from these 
figures to the ledger accounts show the posting 
movements. 

By a careful study of the completed chart 
the sufficiency and accuracy of the system 
may be judged by the one originating it, 
and practically all error in design eliminated. 

Following this plan of diagram, the student 
is led to expand his experience by planning out 
the detail for a great variety of lines and is 
taught to design a scheme adapted to meet 
all ordinary situations. 

We cover the general mercantile lines, intro- 
ducing the phases of consignments and ship- 
ments, and also go extensively into the field 
of contractors’ and manufacturers’ accounts, 
showing both process and order method, and 
working out the usual ways for distributing 
manufacturing expense. 

Always variation of design is brought out 
for special conditions, and the initiative of 
the student is forced into action to produce the 
required forms such as will be needed in the 
business under consideration. 

To what extent charts of this nature would 
be of service in teaching elernentary book- 
keeping is open to question, but there can 
be no doubt of their efficiency as a medium 
for bringing out the principles involved in the 
construction of accounting systems. 


Must we be extremists 
in teaching Business English? 


Is there no medium between a course confined to formal 
grammar and one in which formal grammar is omitted entirely? 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH 


is an answer to these questions. 


It is an interpretation of a course 


in which extremes are eliminated. The material is confined to 
essentials, and its use will make the work of both the teacher and 
the student pleasant, practical, and resultful. 


If you are planning on introducing a course in Business 
English, or if you are dissatisfied with the text which you are now 
using, write for a sample copy of this book. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 
No. ... 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


School desires high-powered salesman executive 
to increase enrollment. Big opportunity. Good 
salary and share of profits. Established forty 

years. Write or call American Commercial 
School, 25 North 6th Street, Allentown, Pa. 





A young man capable of teaching bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting. Requirements — 
Not over 25; plenty of initiative and ambition; 
able to go to work within the next two months; 
experience not necessary. This position has a 
future to the one who can qualify and will work. 
Address No. 383, stating age, qualifications, and 
salary expected. 





Wanted A-1 solicitor who can produce business. 
Excellent proposition for the right man. Give 
+ a _— as to past record. Address, 

o. 3 





A well-established, progressive business school, 
well equipped, splendid field, one of the best 
paying schools in the state. I want a partner 
right now. A good position for a good man. 
Must be a live wire. I want him to buy one-half 
interest, also teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Law, Salesmanship and Penman- 
ship. Write at once, if you mean business. 
Address, No. 393. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Widow, with no children, desires position as 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand and English. Refer- 
ences and testimonials furnished. Experienced 
teacher and hold A. B. degree. Address, No. 386. 


Position wanted by young man who is expe- 
rienced in teaching all commercial subjects, 
managing schools and selling. Prefer commercial 
teaching but can teach Stenographic subjects. 
Salary reasonable and can furnish A-1 references. 
Address, No. 387. 





Experienced business college manager is open 
for position as manager or teacher. Good pen- 
man. Experienced in field work and advertising. 
Salary reasonable. Might invest. Address, 
No. 388. 





Position as commercial teacher or manager. 
Twenty years’ experience as owner and manager 
of business colleges. Teach all commercial 
subjects. Expert penman, practical accountant. 
Might consider purchase of interest in a ¢ . 
going school. Best of references. Address, No. 





Young lady desires position as teacher in 
business college. Thoroughly experienced. Ad- 
dress, No. 394. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college located in North Central 
Illinois. No competition. City of 20,000 with 
splendid outlying territory. Connected north, 
south, east and west by concrete roads. Net 
income last year $3000. Price and terms reason- 
able. Address, No. 3 





I will sell a half interest to the right party who 
can teach Shorthand, Typewriting, Business 
English, and can manage in a general way. This 
is a good, growing school and will make two 
people a good income. Located on the Pacific 
Coast. Address, No. 379 





A business college in Central New England. 
Reason for selling — illness. Slight competition. 
Splendid opportunity for two young men, or 
man and wife. Good field for placing graduates. 
Address, No. 380. 





Secretarial School for sale. High school di- 
ploma required for entrance. Only school of its 
kind in the state. High-class management 
required. Would retain part interest if desired. 
This is a real opportunity for the right person. 
Address, No. 381. 





Business college in manufacturing town. No 
competition. A real money maker for man and 
wife. Owner has legitimate reason for selling. 
Address, No. 382. 





One thousand dollars cash will buy a good 
business school in lowa. Was established in 1920. 
Excellent location, low rent, no competition of 
consequence. Splendid territory to canvass. 
Owners health is reason for disposing of school. 
Address, No. 384. 





A paying business school, estanlished third of 
a century. No local competition. Splendid rich 
territory. City of 35,000 population, and growing, 
with wonderful tuture. Finest modern equip- 
ment, inventories over $5.000. Owner has real 
estate interests, and is retiring from school 
work. Almost enougna students enrolled now on 
the monthly plan to pay the price asked. For 
all cash down will sell for inventory value. The 
best school proposition in the United States for 
the money. Write at once, it you mean business. 
Address, No. 385. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy school in good, live town. 
Prefer South or Southwest. Give full particulars, 
state price and terms. Address, No. 390. 





A business school in Middle West, preferably 
Ohio or Indiana. Must stand rigid investigation. 
Prefer to buy in city of 50,000 population. Would 
like to take possession of school by January 15, 
1929. Send complete details with first reply. 
Address, No. 391. 
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Fundamentals of Salesmanship—Walters 


This book is intended as a first text in salesmanship. It presents 
the general principles of selling which govern alike the work of 
traveling and of retail salesmen, and with which all business men 
and women should be familiar. 


The principles presented in the text accord with the practice of 
successful salesmen. On the other hand, the methods of presentation 
used accord with the ideas of modern educators. It is illustrated, 
and is supplied with questions for class discussion as well as with 
laboratory problems. 


Factors of Economic Geography — 
Staples and York 


The subject matter of this text is well balanced. It begins with 
a study of economic causes and effects and continues with materials 
and products, ending with a study of regional geography. All 
through the text, however, the stress is placed on man. 


The book is so organized that the teacher may emphasize the 
particular phase of the subject best adapted to his locality. The 
text contains a wealth of problems and special questions for dis- 
cussion. Many of these problems require outside work; thus making 
possible the laboratory method of presentation. 


Commercial Law— Peters and Pomeroy 


The authors of this text have presented a technical subject in 
a non-technical way. As a result, the book is teachable and in- 
teresting. 


An unusually wide range of topics pertaining to commercial 
law is included in the text. At the end of each chapter will be found 
a list of questions for discussion as well as a number of case problems 
taken from actual court records. Both the discussion questions and 
the cases will increase student interest in the subject. 
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Write for further information about these books. 
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For Teachers Who Prefer 
The Balance Sheet Approach — 


McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting 


The original secondary school 
text using this method of intro- 
ducing students to the study of 
bookkeeping. After two short 
chapters of introductory material, 
the book takes up the study of the 
balance sheet on page 29. The 
entire text from that point is 
built upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in the Balance 
Sheet. Accounts are developed 
from the Balance Sheet, and trans- 

actions are analyzed from the viewpoint of the balance 
sheet equation. The confusion caused by a discussion 
of debit and credit is completely avoided. 


MCKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND _ AC- 
COUNTING was revised in 1926. Both principles 
and forms accord with the most modern accounting 
practice. The illustrations are attractive in appear- 
ance, and the language used is simple and under- 
standable. 

Schools using MCKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING are offered our usual service 
for teachers, including teacher’s keys, teacher’s manuals, 
objective tests prepared especially for the McKinsey 
text, and students’ awards. 


If you are interested in the balance sheet approach, 
write for further information regarding this text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 

















